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TAKEN BY SIEGE.* 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Ww all his fondness for a good time, life was a very earnest thing 
to Rush Hurlstone. He had a winning-post to reach, and the 
whole bent of his energies was in that direction. Whatever he did in the 
line of his profession he did with enthusiasm, not only because it was 
the profession of his choice, but because success meant Helen, and Helen 
meant all in life that was worth having. He knew that his chances of 
winning her as a successful man were better than his chances as an un- 
successful man; and then he had no patience with men who did not get 
along in the world. Some of his friends thought this indicated a 
slight touch of hardness in his nature; but it did nothing of the sort. 
He believed that a man with health pas strength and a fair amount of 
intelligence ought to be able to make his way as well as the next. 
With such an ingrained belief as this he was pretty certain to get along ; 
for, as I heard a wise old fellow once express it, “your cock-sure man 
is bound to succeed.” If it had not been for this trait in his disposition, 
Rush would have retired from the contest for Helen Knowlton’s hand 
before he had entered upon it. He was not such a fool as to think that 
he only had to tell his love to Helen to have her confess a reciprocal 
passion. He knew that if he was to succeed in his pursuit of her it 
would be after a long siege. 
He knew his youth to be a serious obstacle in his path. He was at 
least five years younger than Helen, though to the — observer he 
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seemed quite as old as she did, for she had been kept very young, and he 
had always seemed older than he was. On this point of disparity of . 
years he had been gathering statistics of late, and he was surprised to 
find how many marriages were made where the husband was younger 
than the wife, and he was delighted to find that the great majority of 
such marriages were happy. His grandfather Hurlstone was ten years 
younger than his grandmother, and to the end of their days they were 
a loving couple. At seventy-five she appeared quite as young as he did 
at sixty-five, and, although she died first, he did not survive her many 
months. Rush intended to use this illustration with fine effect when 
the time came, but just now he was busy preparing himself for his new 
department, He entered upon his duties as foreign editor with zeal, and, 
as the foreign department of the paper was the one in which its proprietor 
felt the greatest interest, his work was brought conspicuously to that 
great man’s attention. Rush knew enough French to read the French 
papers, and he could make out fairly well with the Italian exchanges. 

“Why don’t you study German ?” said Helen, when Rush told her 
of his new position and his plans. “You will find it a great help in 
your profession.” 

Rush, delighted to think that she took enough interest in his affairs 
to make a practical suggestion, secured a German teacher the very next 
day and went to work with a will. Some of the older men on The 
Dawn smiled at his enthusiasm. : 

“ Why, my dear fellow, you may be put at police-reporting to-mor- 
row,—you can’t tell from one day to the next what your position will 
be on this paper,—and then what good will your languages do you?” 

“ Quite as much good as at the foreign desk,” replied Rush, with a 
smile; “for you know the mixed nationalities of our criminal classes. 
But, seriously, I do not consider that the study of languages is ever 
thrown away ; and, again, as long as I hold a position on The Dawn 
I want to learn all that appertains to it.” 

So he went on with his German and Italian, which, if not absolutely 
necessary to his position, were of very great assistance. Helen highly 
approved of his thoroughness, and was genuinely pleased at his pro- 
motion. Aunt Rebecca, for her part, said that she was “ prouder of 
him than of any of her boys.” Rush would have been in a very 
happy frame of mind if it had not been for Helen’s impending depart- 
ure. The evening before she sailed he spent at her house, and, while it 
was always an ecstatic delight to him to be in the same room with her, 
he would have enjoyed it more if there had not been so large a party,— 
Bessie Archer, Archie Tillinghast, Uncle Lightfoot Myers, Mary Dick 
Griswold, West Hastings, and half a dozen more whom Rush did not 
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know as well. He saw very. little of Helen: she was monopolized 
first by one and then by the other, so that he had no chance of seeing 
her alone, West Hastings was very devoted ; and Uncle Lightfoot told 
him it was “ deuced selfish” of him, when he was going to cross over in 
the steamer with Helen, while the rest of them were going no farther 
than the gang-plank: so Hastings retired from the field with a smile 
which said, as plainly as words could say it, “ You see I could have her 
all the evening if I would, but I won’t be too hard on the rest of you.” 
From Helen he turned, with the easy grace of a society man, to Bessie 
Archer, who, though she did not care much for that style of man, found 
this. particular specimen rather amusing. 

This last evening at Helen’s New York home was a very pleasant 
one, for Helen was a charming hostess. As it drew to a close they had 
some music, and Helen insisted upon Rush singing a’song. He refused 
so flatly at first as to appear almost rude, but Helen knew this to be 
embarrassment. She wanted her guests to hear what a fine barytone 
voice he had: so she sat down at the piano and began playing the 
accompaniment of one of Rubinstein’s songs. 

“You will not refuse me the last request I shall make of you for 
months,—possibly the last I shall ever make, for the ocean is very wide, 
and even the largest ships are frail.” She said this with a smile, but 
more seriously than she intended, and Rush turned a shade paler at the 
thought. 

“T never sang to a roomful of people, and I will not do so now: 
I will sing to you.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Helen, pretending not to notice the 
meaning of his words. “I thought you could not refuse me.” And 
she began playing the accompaniment again. She played it beautifully. 
Her accompaniments were an inspiration to a singer. Rush stood by 
the side of the piano where he could look at her and not face the room, 
though he did not turn his back to the guests. He had learned enough 
German to be able to sing the words in that language, and he felt freer 
in singing a sentimental song in a foreign tongue. On the first two or 
three notes his voice trembled slightly, but the words and Helen’s pres- 
ence warmed him, and he sang as he had never sung before, giving 
every word its full meaning, and looking straight into her eyes as the 
rich tones poured from his lips. He sang as he felt, and he threw such 
an intensity into some of the words that Uncle Lightfoot Myers, who 
knew a little German, looked at Aunt Rebecca and winked, as though 
to say, “ Another victim.” 

When Rush finished singing, every one in the room except West 
Hastings came up and complimented him on his voice. 
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“You never sang for me, Mr. Hurlstone,” said Bessie, rather 
reproachfully. 

“ Why, Rush, old man, how you hsve improved !” exclaimed Archie. 
“T remember you used to sing college songs; but I never heard you 
sing them like that.” 

“Where did you get this beautiful voice you have been hiding 
under a bushel, and who is your teacher?” asked Mary Dick, taking 
his hand and shaking it enthusiastically. 

“The voice, such as it is,” said Rush, slightly embarrassed, “I 
suppose I came by naturally, but my knowledge of music I owe to the 
best of teachers ; for Miss Knowlton has been kind enough to give me 
most valuable instructions.” | 

“Nonsense !” said Helen. “TI heard him sing a little song one night, 
and I saw that he had a musical ear and a very sweet quality of voice: 
so I made him bring his music around here, and gave him a few hints, 
which fell upon good soil, for they have borne fruit a hundredfold.” 

Rush’s singing had certainly made a sensation, and they would not 
let him off until he had sung another song, into which he threw even 
more passion than he did into the first, for it was “ Bid Me to Live.” 

“Tf Dick Griswold had ever sung to me like that,” remarked the 
vivacious Mary Dick to Uncle Lightfoot, “I wouldn’t have kept him 
waiting so long for an answer as I did.” 

West Hastings didn’t enjoy this part of the performance at all, asl 
remarked to Bessie Archer, with an emphasis that made her smile in 
spite of herself, that he despised a singing man and thought German a 
beastly language. If he could not sing to Helen he was determined 
that she should sing to him, and when she sat down at the piano again 
he put the music, a pretty French love-song, on the rack, and stood 
immediately in front of her as she sang it. Now, as all singers like to 
have some one at whom they can look when singing, Hastings turned 
the pages, and caught the glances he coveted, and was content. 

When the evening broke up, as the pleasantest evenings will, Aunt 
Rebecca called Rush aside and said she wanted to say a few words to 
him after the other guests had gone. His heart beat high in expectation, 
for the thought crossed his mind, “ Perhaps she has discovered that I 
adore her niece, and is going to tell me that she will be my friend.” 
Helen stayed in the drawing-room after her guests had gone only long 
enough to thank Rush again for his songs and say that she should expect 
to see him at the steamer. “So now addio,” she said, giving him her 
hand. He took it and raised it reverentially to his lips. She thought 
nothing of this, for they were very good friends, and then she had lived 
a good deal among foreigners. 
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“ Now, Mr. Hurlstone,” said Aunt Rebecca, taking him by the arm 
and leading him to the sofa, “I think I understand you pretty well” 
(Rush blushed to the roots of his hair), “and I feel that I can speak 
to you plainly, and not beat about the b 

“You can certainly depend upon me, Miss Sandford. I am proud 
to be your confidant,” answered Rush, in a steady voice, though he 
thought it was going to tremble. 

“Well, then, to the point. I see that you are fond of Helen——” 

“Ta—” Rush was going to say, “I adore her,” but Aunt Rebecca, 
who was:thinking her own thoughts, went on as though he had not 
made an attempt to speak: “And I believe that her interests will be 
safe in your hands. You are the foreign editor of The Dawn, I 
believe.” 

“T have that honor.” 

“Well, then, if our agent sends you an occasional cablegram from 
London about Helen’s success, will you put it in your paper? You 
know The Dawn is the most important paper to a public singer. What 
do you say ?” 

“T shall be delighted,” answered Rush, though his: hopes had been 
suddenly dashed to the ground. “ Anything your agent sends me about 
Miss Knowlton shall be double-leaded and have a display head.” 

“Thank you very much. I shall not take advantage of your kind- 
ness, but I am glad to have a friend at court,—one who will see that 
the truth gets into print. I’m sorry to have kept you so long, but 
business is business, and I might not. get so good a chance to-morrow, 
when everything will be hurry and bustle. By the way, why can’t you 
go down with us? There'll be plenty of room in the carriage. Good 
idea! I’m sure Helen will be pleased. You need not hesitate: you can 
make yourself useful as well as ornamental: so we shall expect you to 
be here at half-past eleven sharp. = steamer sails at one. Good 
night ; [’ll see you in the morning.” 

Rush shook hands good-night, and promised to be punctual ; and 
he was. The drive to the dock was not particularly gay. Helen felt 
homesick at leaving all her friends and her beloved New York for a 
strange city and a strange people. When they arrived at the steamer, 
however, there were a number of friends to see them off,—the guests of 
the night before, and some others who were strangers to Rush,—and there 
was a great deal of laughing, and the usual amount of small talk and 
frolic that are part of such an occasion. Helen’s state-room was filled 
with flowers, and there was a brilliant horticultural display on one of the 
tables of the dining-room. Telegrams poured in upon her from every 
direction, and there was also quite a collection of letters from friends 
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who could not get to the steamer, but who wished to say bon voyage. 
The most gorgeous flowers she received bore West Hastings’s card. 
Rush knew that he could not compete with her wealthy admirers, and 
that it would be foolish for him to make the attempt : so he had bought 
a curious Chinese vase covered with dolphins and little fishes and filled 
it with growing forget-me-nots. Helen was more pleased with this than 
with anything else she received ; “ for,” said she, “it will give me some- 
thing to take care of during the voyage, and every time I water it or 
break off the dead leaves I will think of you, and I will wonder how 
you are getting along in your new position. You must write and tell 
me all about it. I will not promise to answer your letters, but Aunt 
Rebecca will, and you will get a much more soening letter from 
her than I could write.” 

Rush fully realized that Helen was going away. The active prep- 
- arations for departure gave him the most melancholy feelings, which 
it required all his manhood to keep him from betraying. When the 
bell rang and the order “ All ashore!” was shouted, he had serious 
thoughts of staying aboard and taking his chances; but the impulse was 
only momentary. He was the last of Helen’s friends to say good-by 
to her, and when he took her hand her eyes were filled with tears. 
Tears did not disfigure Helen’s eyes; on the contrary, they heightened 
their charm. How he longed to take her in his arms and kiss them 
away! What he did do was to give her hand a formal shake, and. 
smile mechanically as he bade her good-by. Then he ran along the 
dock and out to the bow of a ship moored there, so that he had the 
last sight of her, and was in turn the last friend she saw in America, 
She threw him a rose as she passed, and it fell in the water. In a 
moment he had pulled off his coat and sprung into the river, where 
he picked up the flower and waved it to Helen as the steamer passed 
out of sight. He saw the frightened expression on her face when he 
dived, and he was repaid. A man in a row-boat picked him up, the 
crowd on the dock cheered, and he carried the rose home in triumph. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Aunt REBECCA ,was as good as her word, and wrote Rush many an 
amusing letter from London. She had a keen eye for the ridiculous, 
and the portraits of distinguished people she gave him with a stroke of 
the pen were as characteristic as they were clever. While these amused 
him, he was more interested when she spoke of Helen. “The dear child 
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scores a triumph every night she sings; but her heart is true to Poll, 
and the applause of all the crowned heads of Europe could not thrill 
her as do the plaudits of her own countrymen in the dear old Academy.” 
Sometimes Helen would send a message or add a line to Aunt Rebecca’s 
letter, which was a great consolation to Rush, for it showed that’ she still 
’ thought of him. He was delighted to know that the vase of forget-me- 
nots was still blooming, and that Helen, who was devoted to flowers, 
kept it in her room and tended it every day with her own dear hands. 

During the long summer days Rush worked hard at his desk in 
the office of The Dawn, and time did not drag with him. Helen was 
coming back in the fall: there was that to look forward to. In one 
of her letters Aunt Rebecca mentioned in a casual manner that West 
Hastings had gone over to Paris with a party of Americans, and that 
she thought he was quite enamoured of a Western heiress, one of 
their number. When Rush read this sentence he wanted to turn a 
hand-spring in the editorial sanctum, for it was proof positive that 
Hastings was not engaged to Helen, that he should leave her to go to 
Paris in the train of a Western beauty. That was the best news he 
had heard in many a long day. 

When Rush’s two weeks’ vacation came he accepted the very cordial 
invitation of Mr. Archer to spend half of it at his country-place on 
the Sound; the other week he devoted to his mother and sisters at 
Farmsted. Mr. Archer’s place was about two hours from New York 
by the boat, and stood upon a high bluff overlooking the Sound. It 
was a large, rambling, old-fashioned house, with numerous additions 
that had been made from time to time for convenience and comfort. 
Archie Tillinghast was there at the time of Rush’s visit, much to his 
annoyance, for he could not get it out of his mind that Rush was 
in love with Bessie. The thought troubled him, and he could not 
help showing it. Bessie saw that he was jealous of Rush, but she 
knew well enough that he had no cause. One night when Rush and 
Archie were sitting out on the moonlit veranda, enjoying their cigars 
after the rest of the household had gone to bed, Archie put the question 
plainly to his friend. 

“ Rush, old man,” said he, “TI think it better ‘to speak out in meet- 
ing’ than to let anything rankle. The question I’m going to ask you 
is not a usual question, but I don’t ask it out of curiosity, but because 
I must know the truth. Are you in love with my cousin Bessie?” 

“Why, bless your heart, Archie, I never dreamed of such a thing !” 
And Rush, who was thinking of his love for Helen Knowlton when he 
spoke, laughed at the absurdity of the question. 

Archie resented his tone. 
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“ You couldn’t love a better girl if you tried,” he said ; “and I think 
your manner extremely offensive.” . 

‘He threw his cigar on the grass and arose to go inside. 

“‘ Why, Archie, old friend,” said Rush, taking his hand, “ there is no 
woman in the world for whom I have a more profound regard than I have 
for Miss Archer ; but I thought you, who used to twit me with it, knew 
of my love for another woman, and it seented to me so absurd to think 
that I could love my one else, that I could not help laughing as I an- 
swered your question.” 

“T’ll forgive you, old boy,” said Archie, reseating himself and light- 
ing a fresh cigar ; “and, since you are so confiding, I'll confide in you 
in turn. I love my cousin Bessie. She really isn’t my cousin, you 
know,—no more relation to me than you are; and, as she gives me no 
encouragement, I supposed it was because here was another man in the 
field. You and she seemed to be so intimate that I have looked upon 
you as a successful rival for some time past, and have only been waiting 
to call you out; but now I gladly acknowledge my error. If you are 
not my rival I know I have none, and [’ll go in to win now, or know 
the reason why. I did once think of challenging that blackguard 
O’Hara, or whatever his name was, but the law took him in hand and 
saved me the job. Imprisonment for life he got, wasn’t it? I thought 
so,—the rascal! Hanging would have been too good for him. But 
tell me, old man, are you still really and seriously in love with the 
Knowlton ?” 

“ Really and seriously, Archie. But I wish you would not call her 
‘the Knowlton ? that sounds as though she was nothing but a public 
character, when really that is the least part of her. It is as a woman 
that I admire her, though I consider her the greatest singer of our 
time.” 
Rush’s experience of prime donne was limited, but he had heard 
this statement advanced by excellent authority and felt safe in echoing 
it. “My confession to you to-night,” he continued, “is in the most 
sacred confidence. No one suspects what I have told you, Miss Knowl- 
ton least of any one; but I am going to win her or die in the attempt.” 

“T admire your pluck, old man, for it is plucky of you, deuced 
plucky, when: you have to fight against so many suitors. I give you 
my blessing; go in and win. You possibly think, with becoming 
modesty, that if you win Helen Knowlton you are the one upon whom 
congratulations are to be heaped : certainly you deserve some ; but Miss 
Knowlton is the one whom J shall congratulate. And now to bed, and 
to dream of our sweethearts,—God bless them! ‘You have made me a 
happy man, Rush, or perhaps I should say a comparatively happy man.” 
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- And the friends pressed each other’s hands and said good-night. 

The next and last week of Rush’s vacation was spent with the dear 
ones. at Farmsted. It was the middle of August, and all the village was 
in a flutter of excitement over the arrival of so distinguished a towns- 
man. Old Bennie Miles, the seedsman, said that he “knowed Rush 
Hurlstone was going to make a place for himself in York. There was 
the right kind o’ seed in him. Just give it a chance, and see how it ’ed 
grow.” And old Aunty Stout, the village charwoman, said she “ could 
hev told any one that that there young feller was born for a marbill — 
palish ; and if what she hearn tell was true, his office in New York was 
nothin less than marbill from its front stoop to its lean-to.” 

The approaching wedding of John Hurlstone to Amy Bayliss was 
no less an occasion of local excitement. John hadn’t been in Farmsted 
since he went away “to take keer o’ that gold-mine,” as the villagers” 
expressed it, but Amy had heard from him regularly, and he had at last 
fixed the wedding-day. It was to be September the third, and great 
were the preparations then going on. Amy’s brother Tom was to 
be the best man, John’s two sisters the bridesmaids, and both Dr. 
Bayliss and the bishop of the diocese were to perform the wedding- 
ceremony. Farmsted was in a flutter of excitement over the event, and 
the church was receiving some needed painting and upholstering in an- 
ticipation. John wrote that he would not be on until the very morning 
of the wedding, because he was busy getting his affairs in order, so that 
he might take a wedding-trip to some new and far-off place. Rush 
had seen little or nothing of John in New York during the summer, 
and he was delighted to know that he had settled down and was deter- 
mined to marry the devoted girl to whom he was engaged. 

In the mean time, the affairs of the Mutual Dividend Mining Com- 
pany were becoming more and more involved, and the nature of the 
work that John was called upon to perform by Colonel Mortimer would 
not bear the light of day. John was getting more and more reckless, 
He drank deeper and played higher, and didn’t seem to care much 
what became of him. He only went to see Leoni occasionally, and 
she—poor girl !—was worried to death about him. He told her that 
luck was against him, and that it always was against him when he 
tried to do what was right; and that is what he tried to make himself 
believe. When Rush came back to New York from his visit to 
Farmsted, John invited him to dine with him at “the Club,” and 
questioned him closely as to the wedding-preparations. Rush was 
seriously alarmed by John’s appearance and manner. There was a 
restless, wild look in his eyes, and he started at every strange sound. 
When Rush asked him if he was not well, he said that he was never 
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better in his life. He ate very little, drank a good deal, and talked in- 
cessantly about Amy and the approaching wedding. “So I am to be. 
married September third, am I?” he said. “ Well, I suppose I shall have 
to give up my bachelor ways and settle down as a family man. They’re 
all waiting for the wedding-day, you say: well, it’s coming ; you can’t 
keep it back. I don’t say that any one would keep it back; I only say 
that no one could keep it back. Do have a brandy-and-soda, Rush : it 
will do you good. You fellows who stick to one wine through a dinner 
are too prudent by half: good brandy never hurt any one. You are 
going to be there, Rush ; every one’s going to be there. We'll havea 
jolly time at the funeral—I mean the wedding ; but where’s the differ- 
ence? They both start you into an unknown country. Queer world, 
eh, brother? Now tell me something about mother and the girls. I 


know they are well; but are they happy, Rush ?—that’s the point: are » 


they happy? You may be bursting with health, but what’s health 


without happiness. They are happy, are they? I hope they may — 


always be so, Rush; I hope they will never be made unhappy on my 
account ; but it takes so little to make mothers and sisters unhappy. 
They are naturally nervous,—a great deal more nervous than fathers and 
brothers. Well, Rush, old boy, you can’t refuse me this toast” (rising 
unsteadily to his feet): ‘“ Here’s to the dear ones at home; and may they 
always love us, Rush, always love us as we—what do I mean ?” 

“ As we deserve,” suggested Rush. 

John knit his brows for a second. “ More than that, Rush: that 
might do for you, but it would never do for me. . ‘ May they always 
love us, no matter what comes,’—that’s it, Rush. ‘No matter what 
comes, may our mother and sisters always love us.’ ” 

Then he sat down and pulled his hair over his forehead, and said 
nothing for some moments. Then he broke out again : 

“ Queer things families are, Rush. Look at you and me, No one 
would ever take us for brothers: we are as unlike in feature as we are 


in character. You know your duty, old fellow, and you do it like a 


man ; I know mine sometimes, God help me, but I can’t do it. When 
I die, Rush, I want you to have me examined. You'll find my heart 
in the right place; but when you examine my head you won’t find my 
moral qualities what they ought to be. Then you'll forgive me for lots 
of things, won’t you? You'll say, ‘Poor fellow! his heart was all 
right, but his other organs were not as ours: we mustn’t be too hard on 
him.’ You'll say all this, won’t you, Rush ?” 

And John leaned across the table and seized his brother’s hand with 
a tight grip, and gazed with an expression of intense longing into his 
face. 
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Rush knew, of course, that he was flushed with wine, and he sup- 
posed that all this talk was merely the result of his potations. To 
humor him, and because he really loved him, he replied,— 

“ Have no fear on that score, John: we know too well what a warm 
heart you carry about with you to be hard on you for a misstep.” 

He supposed his brother alluded to his increasing habit of drinking. 

“Thank you, old man; thank you more than words can tell. I’m 
nervous to-night. You mustn't mind me: another pony of brandy will 
set me all right.” And, suiting the action to the word, he drank one 
down without winking. 

“Suppose we walk around Madison Square,” he resumed. “ My 
head is on fire: these August nights are beautifully cool; perhaps the 
air will help it.” 

On their way out they met Mortimer in the hall. He looked dog- 
ged and sullen. Seeing John, he beckoned him aside and exchanged a 
few whispered words with him. At something he said John started 
back as though he were going to fall, but he clutched the railing of the 
staircase and recovered himself. He looked so frightfully ill when he 
rejoined Rush that the latter proposed that they should go home at 
once; but John said there was nothing the matter with him,—he only 
needed the fresh air out under the trees of the square. 

“ Mortimer seemed to have something unpleasant to tell you,” said 
Rush, as they seated themselves on a park bench. “I wish, John, that 
if you have any business troubles you would confide in me; I might 
help you.” 

“Thank you, Rush, for your kind offer ; but it’s nothing,—a mere 
nothing: just a fluctuation in mining stocks that may hurt us, that’s 
all. To-morrow, for all we can tell, they may look better than ever. 
It’s a worrying business. Take my advice, Rush, and keep out of 
stocks,—particularly mining stocks.” 

John lighted a cigar, puffed it once or twice, and threw it away. 
Then he sat for several minutes with his hat off, engaged in his old trick 
of pulling his hair over his forehead. Jumping to his feet nr he 
took his brother by the arm. 

“Come along, Rush ; I’ve kept you up late enough: it must be after 
one o’clock. I'll walk dom to your lodgings with you.” 

They walked the whole distance in silence, which was broken by 
John when they reached the door of the house. He took Rush’s hand, 
and, holding it tightly, said, “Good-night, Rush; pleasant dreams.” 
Then, suddenly, “ We've always been good friends, haven’t we, Rush? 
We've never quarrelled, have we? Philip and I have had little fights 
once in a while ; but you and I, Rush, were always good friends. When 
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I die, I’l] depend upon you to defend me against my enemies ; you’ll do 
that, won’t you, Rush? you’ll see that I have a shred of character left, 
—just enough to bury me in.” 

“T wish you’d stop talking about dying, John ; you'll live to put a 
monument over all our graves,—a big hearty fellow like you.” And 
Rush tried to laugh; but his brother’s manner, even more than his 
words, impressed him unpleasantly, and he couldn’t shake off the impres- 
sion. It hung over him all that night, and all the next day, and long 


afterwards. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir was the day before John Hurlstone’s wedding-day ; and where 
was the happy bridegroom? Wandering aimlessly around the streets, 
expecting every moment to be seized by the police. They were not on 
his track, but he thought they were; and they soon would be, for his 
connection with the fraudulent Mutual Dividend Mining Company was 
known to them, and they were only waiting for certain proofs to clap 
the handcuffs on his wrists. John felt no temptation to run away. 
Mortimer had tried to induce him to fly with him to Canada, but John 
seemed to be in a dazed condition, and positively refused to do anything. 
He knew that he had committed a state’s-prison offence, and that it 
would not be long before he was made to answer for his crimes ; but he 
did not intend to answer for them in a court of law. He sat in his 
rooms all day, and drank brandy, and thought,—not so much of the 
past or the future as of the present. He thought of Leoni, whom he 
loved and to whom he was honestly married, and of Amy, his expect- 
ant bride, eagerly waiting his coming in the little country town not a 
hundred miles away. He had not had the courage to tell Amy, and he 
had hoped that something would happen before the fatal day ; but nothing 
did happen that could help him in any way. His troubles came thicker 
and faster, and he saw a felon’s cell before him. 

“ After all,” he said to himself, “ what is the use of fighting against 
fate? I can soon end the difficulty ; and why not do it ?” 

Before he put his thought into execution, he was seized with a wild 
desire to see Leoni. 

“She is my wife, and I love her,—God knows how well,—and she 
loves me. I must see her once more.” 

He hurried off to West Tenth Street, but only to find that she was 
not at home. Her mother thought she had gone to see a member of 
the corps de ballet who was suffering from a sprained ankle, and had no 
idea when she would return. Signora Cella would not have told John 
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even if she had known, for she was indignant that he had neglected 
Leoni for so long after having paid such serious court to her. John 
left the house in a very unhappy state of mind ; but he could not bear 
to tear himself away from a spot hallowed by its associations with 
Leoni. He walked up and down on the opposite side of the street for 
an hour, and Signora Cella, who watched him from her window, was 
touched by the hopeless expression of his face. She was just going to 
raise the sash and call him over to wait for Leoni, when he turned sud- 
denly and almost ran up the street. His thoughts were tearing so 
wildly through his brain that he hardly knew what he was doing. A 
few moments later he found himself at the stage-door of the Academy 
of Music. He stood there awhile and watched the groups of chorus- 
singers as they lounged against the iron railing and talked over their 
little troubles. He thought of Leoni in a confused sort of way ; and 
then he started off on a brisk walk for his rooms. Antonio was out,— 
gone to eat a dish of spaghetti with a fellow-countryman,—and the 
place was quiet as the grave, and as lonesome. John sat down in front 
of a large picture of Leoni, and gazed longingly at it ; then he walked 
over to it and kissed the cold glass that covered the bright young face. 

“ Ah, my darling, if you only knew what a state of- mind your 
husband is in, you would be here by his side; but, dear girl, you don’t 
know, and it’s just as well that you don’t.” 

Then he got up and went to his bath-room and took a bathe, and 
dressed himself in fresh linen, and put on a suit of clothes that Leoni 
particularly liked. Walking up to the long mirror that hung between _ 
the front windows, he looked at himself from head to heels. 

“Not a bad-looking fellow, as fellows go,” he said softly to him- 
self: “it’s a pity to kill him. But why not? He’s only acumberer of 
the earth. You wouldn’t think him such a bad fellow to look at him, 
but he’s a rascal,—a born rascal. Ah, there it is; it was born in 
him. But where did it come from? His father was the most upright 
of men,—his mother” (his voice trembled)—“ his mother a saint on 
earth ; yet their son is an outlaw, only out of jail because he hasn’t been 
captured. He is an unhappy wretch, and he has made all his friends 
unhappy, and he is going to put a final touch to their unhappiness. 
Yes, it’s got to come, John Hurlstone: there’s only one way to cut 
this knot.” 

Saying’ this, he walked over to his luxurious dressing-table, delib- 
erately opened an upper drawer, took out a silver-and-pearl-mounted 
revolver, and, going over to his writing-table, laid it down beside him. 

“Poor Leoni! I must write her a line before I go.” 

He took up his pen and began to write: 
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“Leoni mia, my own darling, my wife, forgive——” 

But he could not write another word, for his eyes were blinded with 
tears that ran down his cheeks and fell in scalding drops upon the paper. 

“This is unmanly,” he said, suddenly, springing to his feet. “Am 
Ia woman, that I should give way like this?” 

Then, crossing over to the window, he gazed out upon the street. 
How strange it looked! It seemed almost like a new place to him. 
But no; there was his landlady’s little daughter playing out on the 
sidewalk: she looked up and smiled, and he kissed his hand to her. 
The clerk from the drug-store on the corner walked by,—an ordinary, 
commonplace young man, but he filled John with a strange interest, 
for he was the last man he should see in this world. He watched him 
out of sight; then he took the revolver from the table and stood in 
front of the long mirror again. He smiled sadly as he caught sight 
of his own face. 

“They call this a coward’s act. Perhaps it is; but it takes a little 
courage,” he said, and, placing the muzzle of the revolver close against 
his heart, he pulled the trigger. 

A sharp report, a puff of smoke, and the body of John Hurlstone 
reeled backward and fell to the floor. And there, with one arm thrown 
over his head, the other by his side, he lay when Antonio, who had 
spent the evening with his friends, came home and found him. He was . 
cold and still, and the terrified Italian knew that he was dead. 

Antonio’s first impulse when he found that his master was dead 
was to alarm the house; but he saw by the revolver at his side that 
he had taken his own life, so he deerned it best to go for his brother, — 
who he knew was connected with The Dawn. Locking the door 
carefully beliind him, he ran with trembling limbs down into the street, 
and, calling a cab, bade the driver go as fast as his horse could run to 
the office of The Dawn. 

There he learned that Rush had left the office at six o’clock, saying 
that he would not return until the next evening. Antonio knew nothing 
about the wedding-preparations at Farmsted, and John had not intended 
that he should, for the man knew too much about another wedding 
in which his young master had figured as principal. Almost beside 
himself with terror and grief, Antonio drove to the Cellas’, to break 
the news of the tragedy to Leoni. In the dramatic manner of his 
countrymen, he told his tale to the horror-stricken household. Signora 
Cella wrung her hands and wept. Leoni seemed turned to stone. 
When she recovered speech, she laid her hand on her mother’s arm, 

“ Mother,” said she, in Italian, “that dead man is my husband, I 
must go to him. Will you go with me?” 
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So the mother and daughter got into the cab; and Antonio, mount- 
ing the seat with the driver, could not help thinking of the last time 
he had sat on the box with Leoni inside! 

It was after midnight when they reached John Hurlstone’s rooms. 
The house was still as the grave. The sleepers might have been roused 
by footsteps on the stairs, but that was nothing, for the second-floor 
lodger was in the habit of coming in at all hours, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes with friends. When Signora Cella, Leoni, and Antonio 
reached the anteroom of John’s apartment, Leoni said, in a low whis- 
per, “ Where is he?” Antonio pointed to the front room. Motioning 
to the others to stay where they were, she advanced to the door, opened 
it, and, entering, closed it behind her. The gas was blazing as Antonio 
had left it, and there on the floor in front of the mirror she saw the 
strong, manly form of her husband, stretched cold and dead. She 
threw herself down beside it, and, taking the dear dead face in her 
hands, kissed the unresponsive lips and laid her cheek close to his. 
She did not weep; she only kissed the cold face and the lifeless hands, 
and petted them, and murmured words of passionate endearment. - 

Signora Cella and Antonio became alarmed by her long absence 
and the stillness, and, opening the door, found Leoni stretched by her 
dead husband’s side, as lifeless and still as he. Terror rendered them 
speechless. They both thought she had killed herself on the body of 
her husband, but, hoping against hope, Signora Cella put her hand on 
the girl’s heart and found that it was beating: she had only fainted. 
They laid her on the sofa and brought her to by slow degrees; but she 
was still in a dazed condition. Signora Cella deemed it best to get 
her home before the officers of the law took possession of the place: 
so she and Antonio led the unresisting girl to the cab, in which she was 
driven home, while Antonio went to the nearest police-station and gave 
information of the tragedy. 

In a short time all was confusion in the house where John Hurl- 
stone’s body lay. The police were perfectly satisfied that it was a case 
of suicide, and the coroner gave his verdict to that effect. The address 
of the dead man’s family was found among his papers, and the next 
morning a telegram informing them of what had occurred was de- 
spatched to Farmsted. 


CHAPTER Xx. 


THE oldest inhabitants of Farmsted agreed that they had never seen 
a more beautiful day than that which dawned on the 3d of September, 
1875. The sun shone with the brilliant light of June, and the leaves 
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of the trees looked as green as though they were just budding. The 
birds seemed to know that it was a gala-day, and sang their merriest 
songs. Nowhere did they sing more merrily than among the branches 
of the black-heart cherry-tree that stood guard over the village rectory. 
They must have known that this was the wedding-day of their kind 
friend, the rector’s daughter, who fed them every morning with crumbs 
of bread. 

Inside the rectory all was pleasurable excitement. The wedding 
was to take place at ten o’clock, and the groom was to meet the bride at 
the altar. The bridesmaids spent the night at the house, that they 
might be with the bride as long as possible before their final separation. 
By half-past nine they were all dressed and ready to enter the church. 
Amy never looked sweeter and prettier than in her pure white dress 
and orange-blossoms. 

The bishop of the diocese and Dr. Bayliss were in the vestry-room, 

putting on their robes, The hands of the clock in the tower were fast 
moving around towards the hour, and the picturesque little church was 
filled with eager friends. Tom Bayliss saw Rush Hurlstone hurrying 
~ around to the vestry-room, which the clergymen were just quitting, and, 
believing that John was with him, he gave the signal for the bridal party 
to move up the aisle. The organist played a lively waltz as the pro- 
cession advanced, a buzz of admiration passed over the assembled 
guests, and the bride stood before the altar. 
_ At this moment Rush Hurlstone, wild of eye and white of disiie 
appeared inside the chancel railing. He whispered a few words to Dr. 
Bayliss, and the old rector’s cheeks turned as white as his. Without a 
word he stepped outside the chancel. 

“Come home with me, my daughter,” he said, putting his arm around 
Amy and leading her down the aisle, while the others came after, fol- 
lowed by a murmur of surprise from the wedding guests. 

The frightened bride could not find voice to speak. She knew 
something terrible had happened, but never for a moment dreamed of 
the truth. Her father led her back to the rectory, and, taking her into 
his study, said, with broken voice,— 

“My child, ask God’s help to bear a terrible blow. John Hurlstone 
is dead.” And the tears ran down his wrinkled cheeks and fell upon 
his gown. 

Amy seemed turned to stone. Her large blue eyes gazed in speech- 
less wonder into her father’s face. He took her cold hand in his. 

“Tt is true, my dear child—awfully true. Would to God your 
mother had been spared to comfort you in this great trial !” 

Still she did not speak. Her lips seemed to move, but there was no 
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sound. Dr. Bayliss led her to a chair. She sat down and stared at 
vacancy. He would have given all he owned if he could have seen 
tears in her eyes; but they were dry as stones, and encircled by black 
lines that seemed to grow larger and darker as the moments went by. 
John Hurlstone’s two sisters in the drawing-room had to be told of what 
had happened, but he was afraid to leave Amy alone: so he rang the bell 
and sent for them to come to him. They came, their young faces as 
white as the dresses they wore, and the old man broke the news to them. 
Their grief was terrible to see. Amy looked at them with vacant eyes. 
They threw themselves upon the floor at her feet, and their tears fell 
thick and fast upon her saat thins but she sat silent, stunned by 
her sorrow. 

Rush had told the news to the bishop, and he in turn had broken it 
to the wedding guests, who left the church with sorrowing hearts, for 
John Hurlstone was a great favorite in Farmsted. All day long they 
stood around the streets in little groups, discussing the strange news, and 
wondering what on earth could have induced that handsome, gay young 
man to take his own life. At the homestead the shutters were bowed, _ 
and the bereaved .mother lay prostrate on her bed, surrounded by her 
children. At the rectory they succeeded in getting Amy to her room; 
but she would not take off her wedding-dress. For hours she sat in 
awful silence, or paced the floor with monotonous tread, her white veil 
floating about her and the orange-blossoms filling the air with perfume. . 

Rush took the first train to New York, to make arrangements for 
bringing his brother’s body home. It was a sad journey. He thought 
of the last evening spent with John, and of his wild words, which his 
death explained. But what did it all mean? What reason had John 
Hurlstone, of all men, to take his own life? Arrived at his brother’s 
rooms, the body was given over to him by the authorities. Then began 
those hese Reali but necessary details that have to be attended to 
after a loved one’s death; and then the dead man was ready to be re- 
moved, Antonio was left i in charge of the rooms, and Rush went auay 
with the body. 

He had not been gone long when Leoni, accompanied by her mother, 
came to the place. Her grief at finding her husband’s body gone was 
terrible. In moving about the room, she came upon the sheet of paper 
containing the few words John had written to her. As her eyes scanned 
the tear-stained page, she threw herself in her mother’s arms, and wept 
for the first time since John’s death. Piteous as was her grief, her 
mother rejoiced in it, for the stony silence of the hours before had filled 
her with alarm. 

It was a sad home-coming to Farmsted. A few intimate friends 
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met Rush at the railway-station and accompanied him with his brother’s 
body to the house. There it lay in a coffin in the little old-fashioned 
parlor where many of John’s ancestors had lain before, but none after 
such a death. 

Amy Bayliss seemed to have got control of her grief, for when she 
heard that the body of her betrothed was lying at his home, she took off 
her wedding-dress, and, arraying herself in a suit of black that she had 
worn after her mother’s death, walked out to the homestead. Rush saw 
her coming, and, taking her by the hand, led her tenderly into the 
darkened room where his brother’s body lay, and left her alone with 
her dead. 


The good people of Farmsted, who had spent most of their time in 
the street during the past day or two discussing John Hurlstone’s sui- 
cide, had their curiosity aroused to the highest pitch by the arrival of 
two foreign-looking women by the noon train from New York. One 
was middle-aged, the other young and very handsome. They were 
both dark and had large black eyes, and their dress was as foreign as 
their faces. They didn’t seem to know they were being stared at, but 
walked along the main street slowly, evidently looking for something or 
somebody. A lounger in front of the tavern was struck by the beauty 
of the young woman ; and, as they seemed to be uncertain of their way, 
he stepped up to them and asked if he could “set ’em on the right 
track, as they ‘peared to be kinder lost.” The older woman thanked 
him, and in her broken English asked for “ Meester Urlston.” As 
Hurlstone was the one name on the lips of every one in the place, the 
man understood at once where they wanted to go, and pointed out the 
way. “I never seen such eyes as that young ’un’s in all my born 
days,” said he, rejoining his companions on the tavern veranda : “they 
jest burned like two live coals. I reckon there’s a story behind them 
eyes ;”—a suggestion the others were quick to take up and discuss. 

Arrived at the Hurlstone homestead, Leoni bade her mother be seated 
on a rustic bench by the road-side while she went up the path to the - 
house. When she reached the door, she looked cautiously around to 
see if she was discovered, for she had a vague fear that if she were seen 
she would be driven away. She turned the knob of the great door, and, 
opening it softly, entered the hall. Not a sound was heard. Instinct 
seemed to tell her which room it was that held the beloved dead. Cau- 
tiously pushing the door open and closing it behind her, she entered. 

The room was only dimly lighted through the bowed shutters, but 
she saw the coffin in the centre of the floor, and threw herself down on 
her knees beside it, burying her face in her hands. In this position she 
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remained for some moments; then she arose and kissed the cold face, 
the lips, the forehead, the eyelids, all the time whispering passionate 
words in her native tongue. On the other side of the coffin sat Amy 
Bayliss, holding one of the dead man’s hands in hers, and watching 
this strange woman with dull wonder. After Leoni’s eyes had become 
accustomed to the light, she saw the other woman, but supposed it was 
one of John’s sisters, of whom she had heard him speak. She said 
nothing, but, taking a packet of letters from her breast,—the half-dozen 
she had written to John, and which Antonio had just returned to her,— 
she opened his coat and laid them upon his heart, then kissed his 
cold lips again. 

“How dare you! what are you doing?” exclaimed Amy, rising. 

“Excuse me, signorina; I am returning some letters that I know 
he will want to have buried with him,” Leoni answered, in broken 
English. 

“He doesn’t want your letters,” cried Amy, with indignation. 
“Take them away.” ; 

“T know that he does,” answered Leoni. “ You are his sister; you 
cannot refuse me?” she went on, in a low, pleading voice. 

“T am not his sister; and I tell you to take your letters away.” 

“ Not his sister !” exclaimed Leoni, all the jealousy of her race rising © 
in her heart. “Who are you, then, who dare to sit by his side, who 
dare to hold his hand ?” 

“T was his fiancée ; he was my lover,” said Amy, with dignity. 
“But who are you, that dares to profane my dead ?” 

The light of pity filled Leoni’s eyes; she hesitated for a moment, 
and then said, softly, “I am his wife; he was my husband.” 

' Amy stared at her as though she did not understand her words, 
though she knew something terrible had been said. There was silence 
for a few moments ; then Leoni put out her hand to Amy, across the 
dead body of the man they both loved, and Amy took it. : 

“Will you forgive him?” said Leoni. “ Will you forgive me? I 
' did not know anything of this. I only knew I loved him and he loved 
me. We were married privately in the spring. I am very sorry for 
you, but I did not intend to hurt you.” 

Amy listened to her words. “TI see it all now!” she said. “Iwasa 
silly fool that I did not see it before. I might have known that he 
could not love me as I loved him. If he had only told me,—oh, God! 
if he had only told me,—he might still be alive. His death is on my 
head! Oh, John, John! why didn’t you tell me? I loved you so well 
that I would have given you up rather than this.” And, for the first 
time since his death, Amy’s tears flowed fast and freely. 
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Leoni’s heart bled for the girl, but her Italian nature did not 
understand the self-sacrifice of the words she spoke. Rather have him 
live and be the husband of another? Never !—she would rather see 
him dead twenty times. 

Amy, with exquisite unselfishness, had sling but the tenderest 
pity for John. She blamed herself that she had not discovered his love 
for this beautiful foreign woman in time. She felt interested in her at 
once, and regarded her more in the light of a sister than of a successful 
rival. She asked her questions about herself, and was not shocked to 
learn that she was a ballet-dancer. She knew little about this profes- 
sion, and the little she knew did not place its members in the category 
of saints ; but she was certain that Leoni was a perfectly good woman, 
and she believed too thoroughly in John to think for a moment that he 
could have married her had she been otherwise. <A strange friendship 
was begun over the coffin of John Hurlstone,—a friendship that grew 
stronger with years,—and, to the scandal of Farmsted, “ the ballet-dancer 
John Hurlstone married” spent part of every summer at the rectory, 
where she was loved and adinired by the old rector as sincerely as by 
his daughter. Mrs. Hurlstone could not quite free her mind from the 
idea that Leoni was in some way responsible for John’s death ; but as 
time went on this feeling wore off, and she and her daughters called on 
her whenever she visited the rectory, and always had her to seen a 
night at the homestead. 

Amy and Leoni drove in the same carriage to John’s funeral (which 
was a private one, much to the disappointment of the villagers), and 
stood hand in hand at his grave. While Amy was calm and silent, 
Leoni was beside herself with grief, and was finally carried fainting to 
her carriage. 

It was not long before the story of John Hurlstone’s career in New 
York became known through the newspapers. Columns were devoted 
to it. It was told how the dashing Colonel Mortimer had organized a 
mining-company that owned no mines, how he had swindled unsus- 
pecting people by his false representations, and how the clever young 
captain who had served so brilliantly under him in the Civil War had 
been used as a decoy and finally induced to sign names other than his 
own to bogus certificates of stock. The flight of Mortimer to Canada, 
and the suicide of Hurlstone, who had been secretly married to one 
woman while another waited for him at the altar, gave the reporters a 
chance such as they seldom had. it was an exciting story, and they 
made the most of it. 

(To be continued.) 
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WAS moved to take down my White’s “Selborne” sl examine it. 
again for the source of the delight I had had in it, on hearing a 
distinguished literary man, the late Richard Grant White, say it was a 
book he could not read with any degree of pleasure: to him its pages” 
were a bare record of uninteresting facts. It was not because he felt no 
interest in or sympathy with the kind of literature to which White’s 
“Selborne” belongs, for he confessed a liking for certain other writers 
in this field, but because both White’s matter and manner were void of 
interest to him. The book was doubtless pitched in too low a key for 
him: it was tame and commonplace, like the country itself. There is 
indeed something a little disappointing in White’s book when one takes | 
it up for the first time, with his mind full of its great fame. It is not 
seasoned quite up to the modern taste. White is content that the facts 
of nature should be just what they are; his concern alone is to see them 
just as they are. When I myself first looked into his book, many years 
ago, I found nothing in it that attracted me, and so passed it by. Much 
more recently it fell into my hands, when I felt its charm and value at 
once. Indeed, the work of the Selborne naturalist belongs to the class 
of books that one must discover for himself: their quality is not patent ; 
he that runs may not read them. Like certain fruits, they leave a 
lingering flavor in the mouth that is much better than the first taste 
promised. In some congenial mood or lucky moment you find them 
out. I remember I had the little book of Essays of Abraham Cow- 
ley some years before I succeeded in reading it. One summer day I 
chanced to take it with me on my walk to the woods, and at the foot 
of a waterfall in a very secluded place I suddenly discovered that the 
essays had a quality and a charm that I had never suspected they pos- 
sessed. The book was the fruit of a certain privacy and seclusion from 
the world, and it required in the reader the frame of mind which these 
beget to enter fully into it. I suspect that some such auspicious mo- 
ment or preparation is necessary to a full appreciation of White’s letters. 
It is necessary, in the first place, that you be a born countryman, capable 
of a certain fellowship and intimacy with your brute neighbors and with 
the various shows of rural nature. Then a quiet, even tenor of life, such — 
as can be had only in the country, is also necessary,—a way of life that 
goes slow, and lingers upon the impression of the moment, and returns 
to it again and again, that makes much of little things, and is closely 
observant of the face of the day and of the landscape, and into which 
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the disturbing elements of the great hurly-burly outside world do not 
enter. Being thus surrounded and thus inclined, in the fall, when you 
first build a fire in your grate and begin to feel again like browsing 
along the old paths, open White’s “Selborne,” and read a chapter here 
and there, and bend your ear attentively to his quiet, cheerful, but 
earnest talk. Each letter shall seem addressed to you personally with 
news from the fields and by-ways you so lately visited. The pastoral 
quiet and sweetness and harmony of the English landscape pervade 
them all, with just that tinge of reminiscence, that flavor of human sym- 
_ pathy and human absorption, that the English fields suggest. The style 
is like a rich, tender sward, simple and unobtrusive, with scarcely a 
flower of rhetoric anywhere, but very pleasing and effective and entirely 
adequate: it is nature and art perfectly married, each seconding the 
other. Its brevity, its directness, its simplicity, its dealings with fa- 
niliar and near-at-hand objects, shows, occurrences, etc., make it a book 
which never sates and never tires the reader. It is little more than an 
appetizer, but as such it takes high rank. As a stimulus and spur to 
the study of natural history, it has no doubt had more influence than 
any other work of the century. Its merits in this direction alone would 
perhaps account for its success. But, while it has other merits, and 
great ones, it has been a fortunate book: it has had little competition ; 
it has had the wind always with it, so to speak. It furnished a staple 
the demand for which was always steady and the supply small. There 
was no other book of any merit like it for nearly a hundred years. It 
contains a great deal of good natural history and acute observations upon 
various rural subjects, put up in a cheap and portable form. The con- 
temporary works of Pennant are voluminous and costly,—heavy sailing- 
craft that come to port only in the great libraries, while this is a nimble, — 
light-draught vessel that has found a harbor on nearly every man’s 
book-shelf. 

Hence we say that while it is not one of the great books, it is one 
of the very real books, one of the very live books, and has met and sup- 
plied a tangible want in the English reading world. It does not appeal 
to a large class of readers, and yet no library is complete without it. It 
is valuable as a storehouse of facts, it is valuable as a treatise on the art 
of observing things, and it is valuable for its sweetness and charm of 
style. 

What an equable, harmonious, and gracious spirit and temper per- 
vade the book, and withal what an air of summer-day leisure and 
sequestration! The great world is far off.. Its sound is less than the 
distant rumble of a wagon, heard in the midst of the fields. The privacy 

and preoccupation of the author are like those of the bird building her 
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nest or of the bee gathering her sweets. He was eager for news, but it 
was only for news from the earth and the air, or from the dumb life 
about him, Yet it would not be safe to affirm that White was not an 
interested and sympathetic spectator of the events of his time, like other 
men, for doubtless he was. There is no evidence that he was anything 
like the petulant recluse and man-hater that our own Thoreau at times 
was. He had the wide, generous eye, and his love of nature was not in 
any sense a running away from the world. But he was not the his- 
torian of his time, nor even of his own moods and fancies, but the 
chronicler of the unobserved life of nature about him; and as such he 
attained a pure result. And this is one secret of his keeping qualities, 
—a pure result, untainted and unrefracted by any peculiarity of the 
medium through which it came. Mankind, in the long run, cares less 
what you think, unless your plummet goes very deep, than what you 
feel, and are, and experience. White valued his facts for what they 
were, not for any double meaning he could wring out of them or any 
airy structure he could build upon them. He loved the bird, or the 
animal, or a walk in the fields, directly and for its own sake, and his 
book makes a distinct impression, like any of the creatures or any 
of the phases and products of nature of which it treats. The per- 
ennial and antiseptic quality in literature or art is something as 
simple as water or milk, or as the oxygen of the air; it does not 
come from afar ; it is more common and familiar than we are apt 
to think. One may not say dogmatically that it is this or that, but 
I think it safe to say that it is inseparable from perfect seriousness 
and singleness of purpose. This singleness and seriousness of pur- 
pose White had. He is as honest and direct as the rain or the 
wind. No levity, no seeing double, no intellectual astigmatism, no 
make-believe, no spinning of webs, hardly any conscious humor, no 
o’er-ripe sentiment, but a steady effort and purpose to see and record 
the simple fact. It is not more what he has put into his book than 
what he has kept out of it that has made it keep a hundred years. 
Carlyle says of a certain celebrated Frenchman that he was always at 
the top less by power of swimming than by lightness in floating. In 
no disparaging sense is this true of White’s “Selborne.” It has an 
inherent principle of buoyancy like a bird. It is a light book in the 
best sense. It makes no severe demand upon the reader’s time or 
attention.’ It is as easy reading as the letters of a friend. The epis- 
tolary form of the chapters, a form that lends itself so readily, almost 
inevitably, to directness and simplicity of statement, is no doubt one 
secret of the book’s charm. Dulness in private letters is perhaps rarer 
than dulness in any other species of writing. Plenty of persons 
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write fresh and entertaining letters who are lead itself in the esssay 
or the sermon. White is less pleasing in his “ Observations of Nature” 
than in his letters. It is a great matter to have a fair and definite mark 
to aim at and a good reason for obtruding the personal pronoun. White 
was the type of the true observer. He had the alert, open sense, the 
genial, hospitable habit of mind, the healthful objectivity and recep- 
tivity that at once placed him in right relations with outward nature. 
He had great curiosity and genuine enthusiasm, and permitted no 
moods, or humors, or bias, or what not, to stand between him and what 
he saw. His mind transmitted clearly ; the image is exact. To bea 
good observer is not merely to see things: it is to see them in their 
relations and bearings; it is to separate one thing from another, the 
wheat from the chaff, the significant from the unimportant. The sa- 
gacity of the hound is in his scent, the skill of the musician seems in his 
hands and fingers, the mind of the observer is in hiseye. To untrained 
perceptions the color of the clouds is this or that, gray, or blue, or drab ; 
the artist picks out the primary tints, the separate colors of which this 
hue is composed. In like manner the true observer, the true eye-poet 
or analyst, disentangles the facts and threads of meaning of the dumb 
life about him, and gives you a distinct impression. It is true that 
White made a business of observing. For more than forty years he - 
went out daily to take note of what was going on in his open-air parish. 
He knew his ground by heart, and every new move at once caught his 
eye. Ifa new bird appeared upon the scene he was sure to be on hand 
to take note of it; or if a swallow lingered a little later than usual or 
came a day or two earlier, the fact did not escape him. The pine 
grossbeak is a rare visitant in England, as it is in the United States, 
yet if one came it was pretty sure to report to White at an early day. 
The hoopoe is also a rare bird there; but one summer a pair took up 
their abode in an ornamental piece of ground that joined White’s gar- 
den. One can imagine how eagerly he watched them. “They used to 
march about in a stately manner,” he says, “ feeding in the walks many 
times a day, and seemed disposed to breed in my outlet, but were fright- 
ened and persecuted by idle boys, who would never let them be at rest.” 
The grasshopper-lark is one of the shyest of British birds, and one of 
the most baffling to the observer. It creeps around under the thorns 
and bushes and in the bottom of the hedge-rows, like a mouse or a wea- 
sel. Its note or song was thought to proceed from a grasshopper ; and 
White says the country-people laugh when told it is a bird. But the 
sharp-eyed curate could not be baffled: he would watch the bird till he 
saw it in the very act. His eye was not only quick, it was patient and 
tenacious, and would not let go till it had the secret. He saw the fern- 
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owl feed itself while on the wing ; he saw swallows feed their young in 
the air, which few people have perhaps ever seen. He timed the white 
owls that nested under the eaves of his church, and, with watch in hand, 
found that one or the other of them returned about every five minutes 
with food for the young. They did not proceed directly to the nest, 
but always perched upon the roof of the chancel first. He quickly saw 
what this was for: it was to shift the mouse from the claws to the bill, 
that their feet might be free to aid them in climbing to the nest. His 
observation is often of the minutest character. ‘“ When redstarts shake 
their tails,” he says, “they move them horizontally, as dogs do when 
they fawn; the tail of a wagtail when in motion bobs up and down 
like that of a jaded horse.” “Most birds drink sipping at intervals ; 
but pigeons take a long continued draught, like quadrupeds.” When 
he saw the stilt-plover, he observed at once that it had no back toe, and 
must therefore be a bad walker. “ Without that steady prop to support 
its steps, it must be liable, in speculation, to perpetual vacillations, and 
seldom able to preserve the true centre of gravity.” There is a sly 
humorous twinkle in this passage that our author seldom indulges in. 
White’s interest and curiosity in every phase of natural history were 
so lively and his habit of mind was so frank and open that much came 
in his way to record that would otherwise have been passed by. His 
neighbor had a hog which he kept to an advanced age, and our curate 
writes to Mr. Barrington one of his characteristic letters about it. 
“The natural term of a hog’s life,” he begins, “is little known, and 
the reason is plain,—because it is neither profitable nor convenient to 
keep that turbulent animal to the full extent of its time: however, my — 
neighbor, a man of substance, who had no occasion to study every little 
advantage to a nicety, kept an half-bred Bantam sow, who was as thick 
as she was long, and whose belly swept on the ground, till she was - 
advanced to her seventeenth year, at which period she showed some 
tokens of age by the decay of her teeth and the decline of her fertility.” 
Two or three of his most charming letters are devoted to the “old 
family tortoise.” What a clear and vivid impression we get of the 
creature! and what a lively interest we feel in his stupid ways! “No 
part of its behavior,” says White, “ever struck me more than the ex- 
treme timidity it always expresses with regard to rain; for, though it 
has a shell that would secure it against the wheel of a loaded cart, yet 
does it discover as much solicitude about rain as a lady dressed in all 
her best attire, shuffling away on the first sprinklings and running its 
head up in a corner.” The old tortoise began to dig a hole in the © 
ground to go into winter quarters early in November. “It scrapes out 
the ground with its fore-feet,” says the historian, “and throws it up 
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over its back with its hind ; but the motion of its legs is ridiculously 
slow, little exceeding the hour-hand of a clock.” “This creature not 
only goes under the earth from the middle of November to the middle 
of April, but sleeps great part of the summer ; for it goes to bed in the 
longest days at four in the afternoon, and often does not stir in the 
morning till late. Besides, it retires to rest for every shower, and does 
not move at all in wet days.” Though so stupid and sleepy most of 
the time, “yet there is a season of the year (usually the beginning of 
June) when his exertions are remarkable. He then walks on tiptoe, 
and is stirring by five in the morning, and, traversing the garden, 
examines every wicket and interstice in the fences, through which he 
will escape if possible, and often has eluded the care of the gardener 
and wandered to some distant field. The motives that impel him to 
undertake these rambles seem to be of the amorous kind; his fancy 
then becomes intent on sexual attachments, which transport him beyond 
his usual gravity and induce him to forget for a time his ordinary 
solemn deportment.” 

Not less graphic and interesting is his account of the idiot-boy who 
had a passion for bees and honey,—was, in fact, a veritable bee-eater, 
- seeking the bees in the field and about the hives, and as he ran about 

making a humming noise with his lips that resembled the buzzing of 
bees. Nothing, in fact, escaped White’s attention, and his interest in 
things is so sane and natural, and at the same time so lively, that his 
pages never become obsolete. 

The American reader of his book will hardly fail to give many of 
his notes and observations an application at home and see wherein our 
own familiar natural history agrees with or differs from that of the 
mother-country. The toad appears to be a common reptile in England, 

-yet White confessed his ignorance of its manner of propagation, — 
whether it laid eggs or brought forth its young alive,—and could get 
no light from the authorities of his time upon the subject. But the 
fact with regard to frogs, he said, was notorious to everybody. With 
us the fact with regard to toads is just as obvious. Their spawning 
habits may be noticed in the spring in every marsh and road-side pool, 
the large, sedate, grandmotherly female toad bearing the pert, dapper 
little male, looking like her ten-year-old grandson, upon her back. It 
is apparently a copartnership between a dwarf and a giant. When the 
female is disturbed, she plunges to the bottom of the pool and buries 
herself in the mud, carrying the clinging male with her, as if he was a 
very slight appendage indeed. The chain of eggs that trails behind, 
and that may be many yards in length, looks like a knitted black yarn 
in a cord of transparent jelly. White says of the British frogs that as 
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soon as they have passed out of the tadpole state they take to the land, 
and that at times the lanes, paths, and fields swarm with myriads of 
them on their travels, A similar phenomenon may be witnessed in this 
country, except that the tiny travellers are toads, and not frogs, and 
they are not migrating, but are out only when it rains, and then to wet 
their jackets. I have never seen them except along the highway upon 
gravelly hills in early summer, They are then scarcely as large as 
bumble-bees. 

White repeatedly speaks of the house-swallow, which corresponds to 
our barn-swallow, as a fine songster. In soft, sunny weather, he says, 
it sings both perching and flying. If this is so, it is a point in favor 
of the British bird. Our swallow is not a songster ; and yet the epithet 
which Virgil applies to the swallow—garrula—fits our bird. It twit- 
ters and squeaks and calls; but is that singing? Our cliff-swallow 
does the same; and yet White says the English martin, or martlet, 
which is like our bird, is not a songster, though it twitters in a pretty, 
inward, soft manner in its nest. Again, the swift, which answers 
to our chimney-swallow, he says, has only a harsh, screaming note or 
two. But our swift has a very pretty chippering note or call, which 
it indulges in on the wing and which approaches very nearly to a 
song. On the whole, I conclude from White’s account that the com- 
mon European swallow has more music in him than ours has, while 
our swift and martin are more musical than the corresponding species 
in that country. There is this marked difference between the habits of 
the birds in the two hemispheres: the swallow that in Europe builds 
in chimneys, and is called the house- or chimney-swallow, in this country 
builds in barns and other out-houses, and is called the barn-swallow ; 
while the swift, which builds in chimneys here, and uses as material 
small twigs gathered from the top$ of dry trees, in England builds in 
crannies of castles and towers and steeples, and uses for material dry 
grasses and feathers,—which, however, it seems to gather on the wing, as 
our bird does its twigs. 

White says that birds that build on the ground do not make much 
of their nests,—that is, I suppose, are not much attached to them. 
But this observation would not hold in this country. Our song-spar- 
row and field-sparrow, our bobolink, and oven-bird, and chewink, and. 
brown thrasher, and Canada warbler, show as strong an attachment for 
their nests as do the tree-builders, and use as many arts to decoy the 
intruder away from them. They build quite as elaborate nests, too ; 
which does not seem to be the case with ground-builders in Europe. 
There are few finer and neater architects among the birds than our song- 
sparrow and snow-bird. 
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White lays it “down as a maxim in ornithology that as long as 
there is any incubation going on there is music.” This is true of our 
birds also: they continue in song until the young are hatched. But 
the converse of the proposition is not true, that there is incubation as 
long as there is music. Certain species continue in song long after the 
last brood has flown. I am convinced that more of our birds continue 
in song in late summer and in early autumn than do in England. 

The main features of White’s country are apparently but little 
changed since his time. The Hanger is there, with its noble beeches, and 
a large part of Woolmer Forest still remains. I passed two rainy days 
and one night at Selborne in June, 1882. At the hotel where I stopped 
a copy of White’s book could not be produced. The village is small, 
compact, and humble.‘ The postman handed me my letters upon the 
street without remark, as if I was the only stranger in the place,——which 
was probably true. The soil of that part of England is a heavy, greasy 
clay. On the steepest part of the Hanger the boys ride or slide down 
the hill in summer. The turf is removed, and the slippery clay is a 
fair substitute for ice. White’s house had been recently much changed. 
It stands in the midst of the village, close to the street, and not amid 
spacious grounds, as one has been led to believe. I looked a long time 
for his tomb amid the graves that surrounded the old church, and finally 
found a plain slab with “G. W.” upon it, and that was all. There was 
no mark that indicated that the grave was more frequently visited than 
any other. The church is essentially the same as in White’s time, and 
the immense yew that stands near the entrance must date back several 
hundred years. The yew is a striking-looking tree. In this country 
the species is represented by a low, reclining bush, which reaches out 
laterally, with but a slight tendency upward. In England the lateral 
tendency of growth is still very marked, the trunk being short and 
squat, and by its ridgy, corrugated character looking more like a 
' bundle or sheaf of smaller trees than like a single bole. 

Thus far White stands alone among English writers in his field. 
Much pleasant literature has of late years been inspired by nature- 
studies in Great Britain, but the new books have not quite the sweet- 


ness and charm, not quite the sincerity, of that of the Selborne parson. 
John Burroughs, 
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ENTLE reader, do you know Cordova, once the “Gem of the 

South,” and once the “ Mecca of the West ;” Cordova, which to 
the foreign mind suggests, first of all, rich leather hangings stamped 
and gilded with fine gold, and such superb saddles, like carved ebony, 
as you see through plate-glass in the royal stables of Madrid ; Cordova, 
where you lose yourself in the narrow, crooked streets, where the “Gran - 
Capitan” meets you at every turn, and where they will hammer you a 
dear little mug out of a silver Spanish dollar ?—do you know it, this 
charming old Cordova? 

If you do, try to recollect a certain street curved like a new moon, 
with a blank wall on the shorter side and a pleasant house in the centre 
of the longer curve. The wide outer door stands open by day, showing 
a glass door within, and glimpses of the palms, roses, and bird-cages of 
a lovely patio. Above the entrance a large double window lights the 
drawing-room on the second floor. 

On an April day not many years ago, a tall gentleman, wrapped 
in a cloak, stood leaning against this wall, his eyes immovably fixed 
upon the window. The day was warm,—too warm for a cloak on the 
promenade; but Don Gonzalo del Aguilar needed it to protect his 
shoulders from the unsunned stone. He was not walking that after- 
noon: he had not stirred for an hour,—perhaps would not move for 
hours to come. He was paying his court, @ la Cordova, to the Sefiorita 
Dolores de Mora,—otherwise Lolita. 

Looking intently at the window, one might half perceive, half 
divine, the girl’s beautiful head bent over her embroidery ; and the 
lover’s eyes at least knew when she lifted her face a little to glance his 
way, or to address her aunt, the Sefiora de Lebrana. The sefiora sat 
out of range of the gentleman’s eyes, dozing over a book. She was a 
childless widow of fifty-five years, and, her name also being Dolores, 
she was called Lola. She was the protectress of her orphan niece, 
whom she tenderly loved, and who regarded her as a mother. 

Del Aguilar was a Cordovan of respectable family. He was hand- 
some, black-eyed, serious, intelligent, and honorable. He had never 
been out of Spain; but he knew its chief cities well. It was at Madrid 
that he had first seen Lolita, walking with her aunt in the gardens of 
the Retiro, and been smitten as by a sunstroke. Misery had mingled 
with his love when first he saw her, for she had seemed to be quite of 
another world than his ;. but when he knew that she was the niece of the 
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Sefiora de Lebrana of his own town, he was for a moment, at least, tri- 
umphant. “If her heart is not already given away, it shall be mine,” 
he thought. And he lost no time in ascertaining that Lolita not only 
was not promised, but was not definitely sought. 

As a rolling stone gathers no moss, so a travelling maiden gathers 
no husband, though many may admire her. Lolita and her aunt had 
been travelling for many years. 

But the sefiora mistook her niece in being sure that there had been 
no love because there had been no wooing and no promise. Three 
years before, when she was fifteen years of age, Lolita had given her 
heart away to Léon Lesage, the eldest son of an old school-fellow of 
her aunt’s, at whose chateau in France they had passed two delightful 
summer months. It is true that her heart had been unsought and 
unaccepted ; but she was pure, proud, and generous, and she still said 
to herself, “It is his.” 

When, therefore, she glanced up from her embroidery and saw that 
motionless, dark figure outside, looking, as she said to herself, like an 
ebony Ecce Homo fixed to the opposite wall, she was annoyed and im- 
patient, though at the same time conscious of some subtile soothing to 
her pride and tenderness in such patience of devotion. She pitied him 
that she hated him so. Perhaps she unconsciously pitied herself a little, 
too. 

“‘T wish that he would go away !” she exclaimed, at length. “It is 
ridiculous to stand there staring. What would any stranger think who 
should see him?” (Her thought was, “ What would Léon think ?” 
For he had said that after three years he should travel in Spain ; and 
the three years were past.) 

The sefiora roused herself. ‘Thou dost not deserve that he should 
stand there waiting the whole day long for a sign of pity,” she said. 
* Thy American blood blinds thee to all things really dignified and 
serious ; and thy travels have spoiled thee. Ah, aad did my brother 
Luis go across the sea for a wife ?” 

Lolita had heard this lament so often that she no longer resented it, 
the less that she had no recollection of either father or mother. More- 
over, her recollections of the United States were but vague, and not over- 
pleasant. When the Sefiora de Lebrana received news of her brother’s 
death, she was in the first anguish of her widowhood ; and, though she 
went across the sea most willingly to take charge of his child, she was 
but a sad companion for the little one. They had lingered there for 
months. The sefiora sought distraction in going from city to city, and 
comfort in finding fault with almost everything. She was a widow, 
alas! and alone in the world, save for this babe of five years ; but, then, 
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she was the widow of a Spaniard! It just crossed her mind that to be 
the widow of an American might be a consolation for having been his 
wife. 

Having fully investigated the faults of Americans, the lady went 
to Cuba, which she found a far more respectable country ; thence to 
England, thence to France, Germany, and Italy, and back to France 
again. And at length she ventured into Spain. But, except for occa- 
sional brief visits on business, when Lolita did not accompany her, she 
had not taken up her abode in Cordova till the month before we find 
her there. 

“Thou lookest on love and marriage lightly,” she said, with some 
severity. ‘ Would it please thee that a man should hide his love, as if 
he were ashamed of it?. Marriage is something serious and holy ; and 
when an honest maiden gives herself, she should do it as if she were 
of worth ; and she should wish a man to woo her favor as a crown of 
honor, and not by stealth. A Spanish gentleman does not take his wife 
in secret, nor does a Spanish sefiorita go to her husband in the dark.” 

Lolita blushed, and remained silent; and the sefiora, fatigued by 
her eloquent effort, returned to her book, and was soon nodding again. 

“Tt is true that he is good and noble,” thought the girl, stealing a 
glance through the window. “But I cannot help finding it ridiculous, 
his standing there so. What would Léon think ?” 

Her thoughts wandered far away, led by the lure of that name. 
She saw a broad and fertile landscape, with a bright chateau set in the 
midst of flowery gardens and a bosky park ona hill-side. The win- 
dows stood open to the joyous summer breeze and cloudless sunshine. 
The green country was dotted with villages, a chateau peeped out here 
and there from its park, a river glimmered like a silver thread in the 
distance, a train of cars, small like a caterpillar, crept across the plain. 
On the low horizon was a mist, and outlines that were neither hill nor 


tree. 
Cette ville 
Aux longs cris, 
Qui profile 
Son front gris, 
Des toits fréles, 
Cent tourelles, 
Clochers gréles, 
Cest Paris. 


Near by, quite under the wall of the park, there was a rolling of 
many iron wheels, a puff of white smoke, and a train of cars stopped at 
the little station there. A gentleman entered the gate, and disappeared 
and reappeared in windings of the avenue; while she, hidden behind 
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the curtain of her bedroom window, watched him till he reached the 
wide gravelled space set with medallions of flowers in front of the 
chateau and disappeared into the house. 

Léon was tall, blond, and graceful, with a handsome thin fuce and 
an airy manner. He had ideas, like most Parisians, and he announced 
‘them and expatiated on them with great freedom,—sometimes to the 
horror of his family. He was a radical, with the loosest possible 
theories concerning the government of the human race and its political 
divisions. 

“What is authority 2” he would ask. “It is simply that I, being 
free, have conferred on another man the power to deprive me of free- 
dom, property, and even of life, if I do wrong; while at the same time 
I have no permission to punish him if he does wrong. When he cor- 
rects me, it is law and virtue and order ; if I attempt to correct him, it 
is rebellion, vice, and disorder.” 

The young man’s mother, who adored him, and to whom he be- 
haved very prettily, had always an excuse for him. “It is only that 
he is fastidious,” she said. . “Since he cannot banish the low classes to 
another planet, he wishes them to be so cleansed that they may not 
spoil the atmosphere of this while he has to breathe it.” 

“The play-actor !” the Sefiora de Lebrana said privately to her niece. 
“ He wants to be taken for a second Mirabeau.” 

For Lolita, she believed in and adored him. She hung upon his 
looks, his words, his gestures. She wasted away and grew sick with 
the thought of leaving him. 

And he? He was scarcely conscious of the dark little Spanish girl, 
though he made himself charming to her when politeness required. He 
had an impression that she was thin and unformed, silent, too, and ap- 
parently a little dull. He observed that her eyes were fine, he had 
met them two or three times earnestly gazing at him; but he consid- 
ered them inexpressive. It had even occurred to him that such eyes 
in the head of one who knew how to use them might be a fortune. He 
knew certain females in Paris who would have made such eyes famous. 
Of course she admired him. Everybody admired him. That went 
sans dire. 

But when the hour of parting came, and the sefiora and her niece 
had taken leave of all the family gathered at the little station to bid 
them farewell, Léon Lesage encountered a look from those inexpressive 
eyes which startled him momentarily out of his indifference. The train 
had begun to move, amid a fluttering of handkerchiefs and a kissing of 
finger-tips, and Lolita leaned from the window for one last glance at 
him, at him alone. The large dark eyes were full of tears and wild 
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with sorrow, the lips quivered, and the small gloved hands were clasped 
on her breast. Her whole heart rushed to him in that instant when 
their eyes met, full of passionate and adoring affection. 

It was but an instant. The sefiora drew her niece back, and the 
train bore them away. But that instant was enough for both. Léon 
had started, smiled slightly, and leaned forward with a keen, question- 
ing glance. Lolita saw that she had betrayed herself, and did not care 
now. It was even a consolation to her that he should know. Her 
love was like the morning star, shining in the dim dawn of woman- 
hood. The brightness was all above, the earth in shadow yet.’ Only 
later, when a husband was proposed to her, did she realize what rapture 
it would have been had he been the one proposed ; and only then did 
she begin to blush for her self-betrayal, and to remember with a shiver 
of wounded pride that there had been something like amusement in that 
last smile of his. 

It was amusement. “ Little witch !” he had thought, turning away. 
“Tf I had known, it might have been interesting.” 

And then he forgot her, as he expected her to forget him. 

To be amused, to have sensations, to live in a constant variety of 
exciting incidents,—that was his ideal of happiness. 

“T will be perfectly indifferent when he comes,” she thought, bend- 
ing over her embroidery in Cordova. “TI will make him think that I 
have forgotten everything. He will not find me quite so sass and 
ugly as I was at Chateau Lesage.” 

She smiled, and, seeing that her aunt was asleep, rose and went 
softly to the mirror. . How sweetly the image there smiled back to her ! 
It was not the face of a heart-broken maiden loving unsought, but of 
one who might break hearts for a pastime. Her skin had become so 
clear as to seem white, the cheeks narrowed to a deliciously-rounded 
chin, the dark hair sparkled in the light with glancing lines of pure 
gold, the throat was full, the mouth exquisite, the eyes—perhaps Lolita 
had learned to use them a little, though she was no coquette. 

Oh to be in Paris! to be in any great city where youth and 
beauty enjoys its full empire! What a shame to be shut up in a town 
where the streets were like the silent corridors of a house from which 
she could not escape ! 

Turning impatiently from the mirror, she went to the piano, and 
began to sing’a song that she had learned in Italy : 


Mamma diletta, 
Non posso filar : 
Qui prigionera 
Non posso restar . 
VoL. XXXVIII.—10 
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La casa é stretta, 
La ruota non va, — 


Tl fil si spezza— 
Vo’ uscir di qua! 


The sefiora started, rubbed her eyes, and looked about her. “It is 
time for us to go to Benediction,” she said. “TI really believe that I 
have been asleep. Ring for our mantillas, child.” 

“Dear Aunt Lola, let’s go to Seville for Holy Week,” the girl 
prayed, as she laid the heavy lace over the sefiora’s gray hair. “It is 
so lonely and silent here ; and everybody goes to Seville in Holy Week, 
—that is, all the strangers.” She blushed slightly, then added, with a 
laugh, “And we are strangers, you know.” 

The sefiora hurried her down-stairs, Lolita turning her head aside 
not to see her lover, who made haste to salute the elder lady reveren- 
tially as they passed into the street. 

“T am afraid that the rooms will all be taken,” she said. ‘One 
must engage rooms weeks in advance at such a time. Of course we 
cannot intrude on our friends.” She hesitated. Perhaps she herself 
found Cordova a little dull after their wandering life. ‘Maybe the 
bishop may know of some place. I might ask him. But we are already 
in Passion Week.” 

“Oh, do ask him, Aunt Lola!” cried Lolita. “It is so good of 
you! And you know he will do anything you ask of him.” ‘ 

They reached the great tower, and passed through the Court of 
Oranges into the pillared solitude beyond. There was a far-off sound 
of chanting, but no person in sight. The sefiora began murmuring her 
prayers as they hurried on to the Capilla Mayor, where Su Majestad was 
already exposed. They were late, and therefore kept a little back from 
the small congregation gathered between the choir and the altar. Lolita 
drew her mantilla across her face and glanced about to see if Del Aguilar 
had followed them. 

Yes, there he was, kneeling apart against the chapel of San Pedro, 
his head bowed down. Inside the chapel were two strangers, accom- 
panied by a guide, examining the interlaced arches and mosaics of the 
Moslem sanctuary, and bending to see the circle worn in the marble 
floor by pilgrim feet in times gone by treading their mystic seven times 
round. 

Lolita turned quickly towards the altar, conscience-stricken at hav- 
ing caught herself looking at gentlemen in church. But when the func- 
tion was over she did venture one furtive peep and a faint pitying smile 
at Del Aguilar hastening down to the great door to wait for them. The 
two strangers also had gone down to that part of the mosque, and were 
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looking at the capitals of the lower columns near the entrance. Lolita 
went out through the side-door leading to the bishop’s house. 

Don Gonzalo, who had knelt by a shaded pillar in order to see them 
pass, had then the mortification of being left. He knew where they 
must have gone, but determined not to show himself again before dark. 
He would go and look up at her window when the full moon should 
shine upon it, and hope against hope that she would look out for a mo- 
ment. Under a tiny grating on the pillar by his side was a crucifix 
scratched in the stone by the finger-nails of a Christian captive chained 
there long ago by the Moors. He looked at it, and thought, “If pa- 
tience and Jove could so wear the stone, may they not impress her 
heart?” and, bending, kissed the cold iron bars above that sign of 
faith and sorrow and patience. : | 

Meantime, the Sefiora de Lebrana was talking with the bishop, and 
Lolita was waiting for her in the episcopal garden. The dear old gar- 
den! she liked it better than almost any other place in Cordova. Hav- 
ing wandered about and gathered her hands full of flowers, she seated 
herself in a small arbor walled and covered with orange-trees, where 
all the ceiling hung golden with oranges. They were certainly going 
to Seville, she thought, smiling, laying rose to rose, with her head aside 
to watch the growing effect. The bishop was sure to know some one 
there. And then !— 

As she sat there, there came a sound of voices, and through the leafy 
arbor walls she saw the two gentlemen of the church entering with the 
gardener. It would never do for her to be found there alone. Rising 
hastily, as they went to one side of the garden, she went to the other, 
keeping behind the shrubs. And 50, listening for their voices when 
she could not see them, she made the circuit of the garden, coming back 
to the arbor as they went towards the house again. 

But as they paused to give a fee to the gardener, one of them saw 
that pretty figure under the oranges, and whispered his discovery to the 
other. There was a momentary pause; then, with a wo of excuse to 
the gardener, they retraced their steps. 

“ How indelicate !” exclaimed Lolita, crimson with embarrassment 
and displeasure. 

They approached slowly, stopping from time to time with the pre- 
tence of admiring a plant or a flower, but keeping their object in view. 
The path they took passed through the arbor, where she stood slightly 
turned away from them. They felt sure of her, for there was no longer 
any escape, and she would be obliged to turn and stand aside to let them 
pass. What a charming adventure to catch a Spanish girl without her 
duefia !—if she should be pretty ! 
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_ “Their steps sounded near, at the very entrance, and Léon Lesage 
had already assumed the earnest and admiring look suitable to the occa- 
sion, when the Spanish girl, instead of facing them, turned her back 
abruptly, and went to the side of the arbor, where, pressing her face to 
the vine-like orange stems, she looked out in ae opposite direction to 
that they were to take. 

Mortified, yet amused, at the decided rebuff, the two withdrew in 
haste. 
But Lolita’s heart was palpitating with something besides anger. 


These strangers had spoken to each other in French ; and the voice of 


one of them, though it murmured but a word or two, had thrilled her 


with its tone. 
She looked after them as they went. Oh, how could she have failed 


to recognize that slight, elastic figure ? 
They had scarcely disappeared when she ran out to question the 


gardener. 


“T did not tell them your name, sefiorita, though they asked me. It 


was impudent in them to go back to you, and they were well pun- 
ished.” 

The old man was looking very indignant. 

“Were they angry ?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“They laughed, sefiorita,” the gardener replied ; “but I do not 
think that they felt very proud.” 

Presently her aunt appeared, all smiles. The bishop had been very 
kind, and would himself write and secure rooms for them. They might 
not be fine, but would be very comfortable. During their whole 
walk home the sefiora was occupied in singing the bishop’s praises, and 
did not observe how her niece’s cheeks were glowing. 

“Did not I see a gentleman going away from here?” Lolita asked 
of the servant who opened the door for them. 

No; no one had been there. 

And no one came that night, nor the next day. Léon Lesage had, 
in fact, remained only one night in Cordova, and hoped that his mother’s 
friend would hear nothing about it. With gayer cities to visit, it was 
scarcely worth while, he thought, to waste any time on a very dark- 
complexioned old woman, who had tedious ideas on etiquette and pro- 
priety, and more names than you could write on the outside of the 
largest envelope ever directed to a private person on private business. 
His mother had charged him with many compliments for the sefiora; 
but it would be easy enough to find an excuse for not delivering 
them. 

As for Lolita, he laughed at the memory of her last impassioned 
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look. It might be amusing to know if she still adored him, but was 
not worth the annoyance of a call, and the possible detention in Cor- 
dova for another day. Suppose the sefiora should invite him to dinner? 
He trembled at the thought. . 

“T would as lief go to a great dinner in London,” he said, talking 
the matter over with his friend. , 

The bishop was as good as his word ; and on Thursday morning of 
Holy Week the sefiora and her niece stepped from a carriage in the 
Plaza de la Constitucion, and went on foot to their lodgings in the near 
Calle de las Sierpes, no carriage being allowed to enter that street. Their 
apartment was very high up; but they considered themselves fortunate 
in being housed so well on such short notice. They had one of those 
pleasant, large chambers one finds in Spanish houses, where the small 
bedroom, with its glass door and side-lights, is taken out of one corner, 
leaving a salon in front, and at the side a corridor which needs only a 
curtain to make it an anteroom. Their balcony gave them a full s view 
of the street and a part of the near plaza. 

Lolita would have been full of delight but for the one stinging 
thought of Léon Lesage and the scene in the bishop’s garden. It was 
impossible to reconcile his conduct there with her ideal of a grand 
gentleman. Against her will, even, she found something low and mean 
in it. 

Everything was prepared for the procession. Rows of chairs were 
placed at either side of the street and quite across the adjoining plaza, 
and the crowd increased rapidly. All the white house-fronts were full 
of balconies, and all the windows open. People began to take the 
chairs, and there were groups in many balconies, chiefly strangers in 
Seville. 

Now and then some person stepped out through a long drawing- 
room or chamber window, leaned to look up the street, then returned to 
the company inside. Far up a house-front, almost at the roof, a girl 
sat reading her prayer-book under the blue sky, quite isolated from the 
world in that airy desert. From another height a parrot, resentful of 
the festal stir it could not take a nearer part in, screamed itself hoarse 
with insults to all about, raging at destiny and mankind. Through 
the full, deep murmur of carefully-restrained voices rose the penetrating 
trebles of a group of children talking together. A scattered procession 
of lookers-on strolled up and down between the rows of chairs. Among 
them were two girls without escort, who wore long white feathers in 
their hats and carried full-dress fans, which they flung open and shut 
and twirled ceaselessly, seeming to believe themselves very Spanish in- 
deed ; while to Cordovan ladies, whose black fans rested unopened in 
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their hands or on their knees, they were as strange as giraffes. A Turk 
in a picturesque costume of red and blue moved in and out among the 
people with slippers for sale thrust one into the other so as to form 
a huge crescent. An old woman smilingly and whisperingly offered 
pretty little iron hammers, all in one piece, for a peseta each; and a 
wicked old woman she was; for should you try to draw a nail out of 
your trunk with this shining tool it would instantly go into two pieces 
in your hand, as if made of dough instead of iron. 

Almost in one of the windows opposite the Europa Hotel a pretty 
woman sat lacing on her slippers and glancing now and then at a cer- 
tain balcony of the hotel to see if the gentlemen observed her coquetry 
and what a pretty foot she had. 

There were two gentlemen in this balcony, and they both thought 
her foot very pretty, and looked at it through their glasses. Two 
women, @ young girl and a woman of about thirty, stepped into the 
balcony behind these young men. 

“Whom are you looking at, Léon?” asked the younger, coming 
close to him. 

He turned at once, taking off his hat with great ceremony to the 
two. “Don’t be so familiar in public, Lisette,” he muttered, impatiently, 
under his breath. Go to the other end of the balcony, you and Marie, 
and behave yourselves properly.” 

The girl colored with vexation and obeyed. 

In the dense crowd at the turn of the street below a new move- 
ment was visible. There was something like a picture in the air over 
their heads, and a sound of music was audible above the subdued mur- 
mur of voices. The procession was coming. 

The balconies filled immediately. The white house-fronts stretching 
on both sides of the narrow street became almost black. The Spanish 
ladies, in black dresses and mantillas, seated themselves gravely, as if 
in church, with the decorous reserve of manner proper to a religious 
ceremony and a public place. They waved now and then, with great 
discretion, their small black fans, and studiously looked at nothing in 
particular. The strangers talked eagerly, and leaned over the railings 
to gaze at the swaying of forms and colors between the multitudinous 
balconies far up the street. They had for the most part that carelessness 
of manner observable even in passably well bred people when they are 
excited and among strangers. They used opera-glasses, too, which the 
natives did not. They had come to see a show, and forgot that so- 
lemnity, or at least seriousness, was an important part of it. 

The young Frenchman looked at the opposite houses as closely as 
politeness would allow, then turned to look at his own side of the street. 
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Downward towards the coming procession it was a dark profile of living 
forms that lessened as the street seemed to close dimly behind the heav- 
ing mass that filled it. To the left were only three or four houses between 
him and the sunny dazzle of the plaza. As his glance ran up the house- 
fronts in this direction, it was caught by a vision which filled his eyes 
with a startled delight. There was a high balcony that stood out quite 
against the sky, and a young girl leaned there motionless and alone, 
seeming to be painted on the blue. He could see her delicate profile, 
and even the long curling lashes of her eyes. Dark hair dropped in 
heavy waves above the forehead, two or three light rings escaping. A 
transparent veil allowed the lovely head and shoulders to reveal their 
shape. She was in black from head to foot, but her ungloved hands 
showed pearly white against the iron railing, A basket of loose roses 
and violets hung on her arm. Later, when the procession should be 
underneath, these flowers would come fluttering down over some image 
as if they fell from heaven. 

For five minutes she stood there, as motionless as one of those angels 
you may see looking down from a skyey balcony painted in the dome 
of some old church in Italy. Then two elder ladies came out and hid 
her from his sight. She moved, and seated herself beyond them. 

Two ladies came also into the balcony separated from the Frenchman 
only by a railing. They seated themselves, and began to talk American 
English without a suspicion, apparently, that any of the many persons 
above, below, and around could understand them. 

“T have come chiefly to see the Madonna’s robes again,” said one. 
“Twas here last year, and those embroideries have haunted me ever 
since. I want to find out if it is possible to buy one of them. Fancy 
going to a grand reception with a train of that gold-wrought velvet ! 
Sarah has got a lovely reception-dress made out of two chasubles and 
some lace flounces that belonged to the Pope. You know his 
Holiness Leo XIII. sold his cardinal’s vestments on his elevation to 
the white. Some of the clergy were angry enough about it, because it 
has been the custom of a new Pope to present these vestments to his 
friends, But his Holiness wanted the money, and so sold them instead ; 
and Sarah got two pretty good point flounces with the cuffs, and these 
just made the dress out with the two chasubles, all roses and lilies on 
white satin. I tell her to look out when she wears that dress not to 
salute her friends with a Dominus vobiscum instead of a ‘how do you 
do? I vow I should be afraid of being forced to speak Latin, whether 
I knew it or not, in such a dress. Now, a Madonna dress has no dan- 
ger in it. Doesn’t the little black wooden Madonna of Atocha in 
Madrid wear the old clothes of the Spanish queens? And, by the way, 
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how Isabella II. must have grown since she wore—and was stabbed in 
—that red velvet with the gold work! It wouldn’t go half round her 
now. ‘To be sure, they may have had to take it in for the Madonna. 
We used to go there Saturdays, you know, for the Salve Regina. Here 
they come !”’ 

The procession was passing underneath. There were strange figures 
of men with white linen veils over their faces, tall, conical white caps, 
and long white robes, followed by other white-robed figures wearing 
purple caps. As they paused, detained for a moment by the crowd, 
they communicated with one another by signs, like mutes, and looked 
about them through the two eye-holes in their veils, the points of their 
tall caps describing large curves in the air with every movement of their 
heads. 

Then came an immense platform, borne.on men’s heads. These - 
men were hidden by the deep valance, but thirty pairs of feet were 
visible below. Above were colored statues of the size of life: Christ 
led away from Pilate by four soldiers in the front; at the back, Pilate, 
dressed in scarlet, seated on a throne. The band that followed played 
a funeral march, and from far down the street was faintly heard the 
blaring of many trumpets. 

Apparently no one was much interested in the condemnation to 
death of the man called Jesus Christ except a fastidious and critical 
young American gentleman, who expressed his surprise, not to say dis- 
pleasure, that the people did not prostrate themselves before this 
tableau, as he had expected they would. He made, however, no motion 
to set them the example of prostration. Not far from him, a stranger 
lady, oblivious of everything else, followed with a profound and solemn 
gaze that form of the Divine Martyr on whom no flowers fell. The 
platform swayed a little, and, seen over the heads of the crowd, He 
appeared to be walking on a troubled sea. 

Presently the flowers came fluttering down from balcony and 
window. A platform with a canopy was passing, where a Madonna 
stood amid a blaze of candles. Jewels crowned her pure and lovely 
brow, jewels glittered on her folded hands, and a stupendous train of 
black velvet, encrusted with sparkling gold flowers and leaves and 
long curling stems, swept the platform and was borne up by men 
walking behind. 

“Oh,” sighed a voice, “if they would only sell that train in my 
time! They are sure to sell it sooner or later. It must be twenty-five 
feet long. I would wear it in the character of Night. The seven 
Pleiades should hold the train,—one all in black and veiled, with an 
extinguished torch, the others in violet tulle, with each a silver star. 
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They should be six small, pale girls, close together,—a nebula. The 
seventh should be a little apart. Who knows? there may be a revolu- 
tion in Seville and the churches robbed.” 

The noble company that followed was at once superb and exquisite. 
Nothing else in the whole procession gave so vivid an idea of the 
splendid features of a squalid past as those proudly-stepping men in 
their costumes of purple velvet gold-embroidered even to the buskins. 
They wore long, flesh-colored stockings, and the short mantle fastened 
and dropping from one shoulder, and in the right hand a sword, or 
fasces, or a halberd. Their slow marching was an art, a rhythmical 
motion which had not even an instantaneous pause. The step was a 
_ fourfold gesture, which might be marked in quadruple time: lift, sus- 

pend, point, fall,—so the foot went. Their casques bore a plume of 
long, white ostrich feathers, radiating from a centre in a star with five, 
six, seven, or eight points. Seen from above as they passed, these plumy 
stars looked like a bed of gigantic anemones, tossed and nodding in a 
breeze, as the wearers moved their heads, gazing haughtily about them. 
They had an art in tossing their plumes as in moving their feet. 

One after another came the strange, beautiful companies as the day 
waned. They grew visionary in the gloaming. One Madonna after 
another was borne over the people’s heads, her robes alive with gold, 
her face pallid with sorrow. A terrible crucifix started out in the light 
of brightening torches. A band of trumpets rang wildly echoing be- 
tween the near walls, There was a palm-tree in the air, and figures 
seated under it, in a sudden vision of the desert or the East. Lamps 
were lighted in the rooms behind the balconies, and the plaza, out of 
which the sunshine had faded away, grew again a blaze of light, and 
heaved with crowded figures. The Sierpes was a mass of human 
beings and twinkling waxlights. Christ crucified with the thieves, 
and with women prostrate at the foot of the cross, appeared, stirred, 
and moved down through mid-air over that throbbing life. The eye 
followed those figures, that were terrible in their anguish and alive 
with shape and color, till they grew dim across the plaza. 

Then every one drew breath with a long sigh. The procession was 
over. 
Léon Lesage had scarcely seen it. His brain was full of stories of 
Seville; of starry nights when the sky is blue, and a white, soft hand 
slips through the dark bars of a lower window, and a fragrant whisper 
follows ; of a street-door left ajar in the still, deep hours, and the rustle 
of a robe heard within ; of balconies scaled, and the chorded murmur 
of guitar-strings unwarily brushed ; of a furtive hand-clasp or a note 
given in the friendly shadows or pushing crowd of the cathedral, and a 
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gliding form all wrapped in black, from which a starry eye peeps out. 
And eye, hand, breath, and rustling robe were all hers, this beauty in 
her balcony set out against the sky, and who had seen him ! 

How could he reach her? Their eyes had met in the golden twi- 
light, and he had seen her face grow rosy at his gaze. 5 

All the world went to the cathedral that evening to see the Monu- 
mento and hear the Miserere. The music was over at ten, the last 
candle extinguished in the Tenebrario; but the greater part of the 
crowd still lingered. Some wandered in the wide, dim spaces behind 
the Capilla Mayor, where scattered lamps from the surrounding chapels 
made a twilight that deepened to dark night up the soaring columns 
and tremendous arches of the roof. A few were gathered in the space 
between the choir and the grand altar. Here there was only the 
single sanctuary-lamp ; but a pinnacle of fire visible over the wall of 
the choir turned the darkness to a soft twilight, glittered along the pipes 
of the two organs, on the brass railing guarding the long passage be- 
tween choir and altar, on the great silver lamp, the candlesticks, the 
pulpit, and shone full in the face of Léon Lesage, who stood erect there, 
his fingers resting lightly on the brass railing, his eyes fixed on that 
pointed cone of fire far up in the roof. He knew that a pair of eyes 
near by him glanced at him every moment, and he stood there in order 
to be fully recognized, and by no means afraid of the result of the ex 
amination. 

Two ladies were on their knees by the Tenebrario,—an elderly one, 
whose face was turned away, and a young, slender girl, whose mantilla 
covered all but the eyes ; and these eyes gazed at him. Some outline 
of a half-discovered brow like that of his vision of the afternoon had 
made him follow her to this spot, and show that he followed her. 

Farther back, a man wrapped in a cloak knelt against a column and 
watched the two, the veiled girl who peeped so slyly, and the stranger 
who from time to time made a certain passionate pantomime without 
looking at her, but aware of her glance as he pressed his hand to his 
heart or lips or held his arm tight across his breast. 

Presently the ladies rose and went down past the choir to where in 
the lower nave was built up the great Holy-Thursday monument, all 
white and gold, story after story, diminishing to a crucifix far up in the 
roof, and all a blaze of candles and silver lamps. Here the pavement 
was strewn with kneeling figures, an illuminated crowd near the Monu- 
mento, scattered figures and faces in chiaro-scuro farther back, and forms 
that seemed to be carved in ebony down nearer the entrance or leaning 
against the railings of chapels in the sides, five aisles apart. 

The two gentlemen followed, Del Aguilar taking a distant place 
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near the door, the Frenchman keeping close to the ladies, wondering if 
the girl were trying to baffle or to lead him. The two had pushed half 
through the dense kneeling crowd between the choir and the monument, 
and when he followed them they dropped on their knees there, and left 
him standing. Monsieur Léon wore his stand-up trousers, and feared 
to kneel in them: he therefore crossed to the other side and waited for 
the ladies to rise. 

When at length they did so, he stesta; for the face of the elder 
lady was turned helen’ til 
mother’s friend. 

“ Bah !” he muttered ; “it is the little Spaniard, after all.” 

Annoyed at himself for having lost so much time and perhaps com- 
promised himself with his dark-browed adorer, he sauntered off towards 
the door. It would now be his duty to call on the Sefiora de Lebrana, 
since her niece had evidently recognized him. 

Meantime, Lolita and her aunt had come ae some friends just 
rising to go away. 

“ Aunt Lola,” whispered the girl, breathlessly, “ take Maria’s 
and let me go out with the Sefiora Loyola. I want to speak to her.” 

The exchange was rapidly made, and the sefiora passed out of the 
church on the arm of her friend’s maid, while Lolita went with the lady 
she had chosen. She passed out with her head uplifted and her fair 
face uncovered to the full light of a lamp above the door. 

“ Lolita,” said her friend, when they were outside, “who was that 
young man with the blonde mustachios, who started forward and 
pressed his hand to his heart as you passed by him ?” 

“A friend of Aunt Lola’s,” she replied. 

The sefiora, like all and French and Spanish chaperons, had 
walked behind her young charge through the crowded door-way. If 
you let a girl follow, some one may press her hand, or leave a note in 
it, or whisper a word of love, while your back is turned. 

Léon had not only seen the face so passionately sought and found it 
fairer than at first; he had caught the watchful glance of the duefa. 
He followed, and the lady glanced back at him over her shoulder. He 
turned away for a moment, pretending to go in another direction ; and 
when he looked for them again they had disappeared. 

“ He loves me without knowing who I am,” Lolita said to herself 
as she went homeward, and she laughed mockingly. There was not a 
rag of mist left of all that golden cloud of romance which had once en- 
veloped her thoughts of him. He had himself dispelled the illusion. 

The procession was repeated on Friday, but Lolita did not return to 
the balcony. Léon watched for her in vain. He wandered out at 
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night in the hope of meeting her. The sky was blue, the air was soft, 
the streets were full all night. 

“She knows that I will seek her,” he thought. 

But he sought in vain. 

In the afternoon of Easter Sunday Lolita and her aunt, with all the 
world of Seville, went to the opening bull-fight of the season. 

They arrived rather late. The great circle was already alive with 
twelve thousand faces in a many-colored mosaic, soldiers and the people 
sitting in the sun, the gentry and all who could pay well on the shady 
side. The procession of performers had made their entrance and exit, 
the band had ceased playing, the key of the tori! had been delivered to 
the black-vested officer who had ambled across the arena on his black 
Andalusian mare to receive it, and the picadores were at their posts, set 
at a distance from one another in front of the barrier. 

Lolita gave a swift glance around after having taken her seat, and 
perceived both of her lovers not far away. But neither of them was 
looking for her: they were gazing where all eyes were turned, at the 
gate behind which the bull was waiting to enter. A profound and 
electric silence reigned over the multitude. Then a trumpet sounded, 
the gate was opened, the black front of the beast presented itself, and he 
trotted lightly forward into the arena. 

The gate closed behind him forever. 

At the same instant a strange, half-human shriek was heard, and the 
horse of the picador next the right side of the gate fell vai on his 
haunches, crying out and trembling with terror. The bandage had not 
been well adjusted over his eyes, and he had seen the arena and his ad- 
versary. Fortunately, the bull had directed himself to the left, and took 
no notice of the frightened animal, which was hurried out and replaced 
by another. Neither did he take any notice of the picadores beside his 
path, nor of anything in the arena, nor of the bright mantles hanging in 
heaps over the top of the barrier, nor of the chulos, or runners, at the 
other side, ready at a breath to bound over and catch those mantles 
and become butterflies. The vast living circle above had caught the 
creature’s first glance, and he made the whole round of the plaza in a 
light, elastic trot, gazing with lifted head and wide eyes at the strange — 
spectacle. What might be the meaning of this gigantic ring-serpent 
with its tail in its mouth and its every scale a human face, scintillating, 
too, with a quivering motion, and vocal with thousands of vivas ? 

For the frank, bold action of the creature pleased the crowd. A bull 
which had the strength to carry his own ponderous weight so lightly 
would be a good fighter. He was black, well made, and glossy, and 
his front was like a tower. 
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- Reaching the place from whence he had started, his glance fell on 
the arena. His pace had slackened ; he accelerated it a little at sight 
of the picadores, swerved aside and lowered his head on reaching the 
first, flew onward, with scarcely a pause, to the second, another swerve 
and dip, with a swift, cunning, horizontal movement of the head, and. 
two horses lay disembowelled. 

Attendants flew over the barrier to pull the riders up, and the chulos 
came to the rescue with their mantles. For the bull had treated the 
spears of the picadores as though they were not, and seemed to know 
nothing of the wounds in his neck, from which a few drops of blood 

were trickling down. 

The third horseman fared better than the first two; for the chulos, 
skimming about as light as swallows, glittering in thaie silver-wrought 
costumes of pink, blue, or green, drew off and broke the first charge, 
and confused the second, which was made too high, so that the bull 
was held at bay by the spear of the rider firmly planted in his neck. 
He drew back, and made an angry rush at the fourth picador, with 
a mind to charge low enough now and put an end to this trivial busi- 
ness of a few horsemen presuming to enter the space where he ran at 
large. He charged too low this time, fretted and blinded by the waving 
mantles, and went quite under the horse, and stuck there, horse and 
rider on his back. There was a momentary pause and suspense; then 
the bull pushed forward, with the horse’s fore-legs slipping along his 
spine, and came out on the other side, feeling somewhat foolish, one 
may imagine, after his fiasco, astonished, too, and quieted for a time. 
The horse’s fore-feet to the and the rider his saddle 
well. 

Bravo, picador! The audience applauded. 

The bull walked off to the opposite barrier, faced about, and bins 
to study the situation. His carriage had been haughty and disdainful, 
like that of a creature which had always had his own will. He had 
expected, apparently, to brush these men and horses away like flies, 
Now he had the surprised and half-incredulous air of one who begins 
to think that there is something serious in what is befalling him. 

On their side the toreros and the public had learned the bull’s 
character. He was bloodthirsty, buoyant, bold, and daring, with a 
suspicion of cunning intelligence in reserve. 

He stood a moment gazing steadily, as if measuring the distance 
between himself and the nearest rider, then rushed forward, only to be 
lost in a cloud of mantles and turned aside by a lance which he did not 
see. The end of his course left him alone in the middle of the arena. 
He faced about, looked right and left, and waited to digest what had 
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happened, and plan a new attack. The chulos waved their colors in 
vain. He shook his head at them as they passed before him, but did 
not stir. They teased and tantalized him, waving their mantles in his 
very face; but he would not stir; till at length, swift as an arrow, he 
charged ; and this time it was viva toro! 

The horse was gored and overset, his rider falling against the bar- 
rier, and gored again and emptied, while the picador was pulled out of 
harm’s way. Then the bull, proud and elate, trotted lightly around the 
whole arena, giving a swift glance and thrust at the other two horses 
lying motionless on the sand, to make sure that they were dead. Turn- 
ing then, unexpectedly, he rushed at the fourth picador, and killed his 
horse in an instant. 

All the amphitheatre was astir. Fans waved, and hats, and hand- 
kerchiefs, and parasols from the sunny side, and there was a clamor of 
voices like a high wind in the tree-tops. 

Lolita met the eyes of Del Aguilar, and almost answered his smile, 
it was so full of life, as he turned from the excitement of the arena. As 
she quickly looked away, the thought occurred to her that his face was 
splendidly brilliant when it was animated. How beautiful it would we 
if lighted with joyous love! 

At the other side, half hidden from her by her aunt’s ample figure 
and waving fan, Léon Lesage was examining the audience through a 
glass. She drew herself hastily out of his sight. 

A trumpet sounded, and the bandilleros entered. There were four, 
and they carried in each hand a barbed dart of an arm’s length, with 
gay little streamers at the end. These barbs they must plant at either 
side of the bull’s neck, running up before him, just evading his charge, 
and striking the instant he is about to pass 

The creature exhausted himself with these futile charges, rushing 
hither and thither in the vain effort to catch and toss those sparkling, 
swift runners, who seemed to have wings on their feet, and were as dif- 
ficult to catch as a flower of thistledown on the summer air. He rushed 
madly about, now after one, now after the other. As one fled from his 
right eye, another danced up to his left, and ever and anon a barb flew 
stinging into his wounded neck. These darts stood out at either side, 
flapping up and down and about as he ran. The streamers were visible 
to him all the time. He stopped now and then, looked back at the 
tormenting things, and shook himself, and struck at them with his head 
in a vain effort to get rid of them. 

The darts were all planted at length, four at either side, and the 
bull stood panting, his tongue lolling out of his mouth and dropping 
blood. 
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It was a cruel sight; yet the cruelty was frank. ‘Worse and more 
cruel deeds are done every day by men and women who would de- 
nounce the bull-fight, safe in that their cruelty is hidden. Women 
there are, and many, who between their fine sentiments and pious talk, 
their kisses and caresses, plant barbs more stinging and in tenderer . 
places; and there are men claiming respect who use their power with a 
far more dastardly intent on creatures weaker than themselves. Fair 
will be the day when there shall be on earth nothing more cruel than a 
strong, free beast set up to fight for his life, though hopelessly, with ten 
thousand men and women to know how and why he dies! Better far 
the being wounded to death in the arena, open to the day before men’s 
eyes, than the long stinging of poisonous hate that murders slowly in 
the dark ! 

Yet it was a pity to see. 

The Espada entered, saluting and saluted. He was of medium size, 
had a handsome pale-olive face, and an air of quiet dignity. His dress 
was of pale blue and silver, and the black slippers and long white hose 
displayed an elegant foot and leg. He held a drawn sword in his right 
hand, and in his left a square of scarlet cloth stretched over a rod. 

The bull had placed himself at the barrier and facing the entrance 
across the arena. He knew now from what quarter to expect his 
enemies. He watched this gallant new-comer as he walked quietly 
towards him; he saw the chulos bound lightly over the barrier with 
their colored silk mantles in hand, and all draw nearer in a wide, 
irregular line, seeming not to look at him. 

And still he did not stir. His pride and confidence in his own. 
strength were broken. It was no longer the green pastures of Utrera, 
with its gardens and its olives round about, where a single charge of 
his could put intruders to flight. Ah, no! they were not olive-branches, 
all those stirring things on the wide-circling benches, and at last he had 
found men who dared to face him. But he stood as firm as a rock, 
with his head lifted, in spite of pain and weariness. 

The Espada tried his temper with the scarlet cloth advanced and 
the sword pointed over it, provoking one short charge after another, 
which was deviated and drawn away by the swift chulos and ended in 
nothing. 

Presently the bull refused to be so drawn aside, and replied to the 
mantles that fluttered before his face from right and left only by an 
impatient and contemptuous shake of the head. All his attention was 
concentrated upon the figure with the scarlet cloth and drawn sword. 
He sought it among the baffling mantles, rushed, and rushed again, but 
paused when it disappeared. Then, as he waited, the chulos retired a 
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little, half hidden beside him, and the Espada was left alone in the 
open space, cautiously advancing, with. the red cloth lowered and the 
sword above it. The bull stood motionless, as if passively awaiting in- 
evitable death ; but when the ingafio was held at only arm’s length from 
his face, and the sword was slowly raised for the swift, fatal stroke, a 
galvanic life caught his great frame, and he rushed forward, and lost 
himself again in a cloud of colors waved hither and thither, while the 
Espada slipped aside, almost grazed by the blood-stained horns, and the 
barbs shaking at either side the bleeding neck. 

There was something awful in the fact that this tormented being 
could not speak, and something imposing in it, too. What hero ever 
sustained a half-hour’s ceaseless combat, attack, defence, and at last 
death, without ever uttering a sound? In all that struggle of con- 
stantly-baffled effort, which had no result save increased exhaustion and 
despair, the silence of the creature seemed to call aloud for a voice to 
utter the imprecations burning in his eyes. The humane heart scarcely 
could resist its impulse to rush i in and fill that void with its indignant 
pity. 

The charges grew sini the bull learned to charge with a slight 
sideway swerve, meant to anticipate his foe’s mode of escape, and learned 
to make a feint and a double charge, making almost a circle. Perhaps 
he hoped that the lifted sword might not mean death, it had so many 
times been lifted. He watched the tiptoe feet approaching, and he cal- 
culated his defence. With equal odds he would have learned defence 
and attack as quickly as the matador. But they were five to one, and 
they could blind him. But for this blinding, the chances would have 
been for him, even one to five as he was. 

At last he charged no more, but made only a slight forward start 
when the sword hung glittering before his eyes. The chulos retired a 
little. The Espada, advancing, watched keenly the creature’s dulling eyes 
for the spark which should precede a movement, and skipped aside when 
it rose. A slight movement would have sufficed to pick him up on one 
of those horns as you pick up an oyster on a fork. Each time he came 
nearer, and made a longer pause; and at last there was a light bound 
and a flash, and the vast crowd burst into uproarious shouting as the 
sword, passing over the bull’s forehead, was buried to its hilt in his 
neck. It was a good stroke. 

The creature stood one instant motionless, then dropped ie a stone. 

The band began to play, and hats were tossed into the arena by 
their enthusiastic wearers, and restored to them with courteous gravity 
by the Espada. This was an honor, to see closely, face to face, the man 
who had given that fine stroke, and have a momentary personal associa- 
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tion with him, though only through the medium of a (possibly greasy) 
hat. 

The Espada retired ; the tiro, two beautiful mules harnessed to- 
gether and decked with flags, came in swiftly, and, by means of chain 
and hook, dragged out the four dead horses and the bull, whose fate 
had been assured by the plunging of a dagger in his brain as he lay 
motionless upon his side. Fresh sand was strewn on the blood-stained 
arena, four new picadores entered and took their places at the barrier, 
and—da capo. 

There were six bulls for that afternoon. 

“Such a brave toro!” sighed Lolita, as the creature fell. ‘“ Where 
has his life gone, do you think, Aunt Lola? It is not annihilated. It 
exists somewhere yet.” 

“Perhaps your favorite constellation may be the happy celestial 
pasture of all brave toros,” her aunt said, smiling, “ and Orion the celes- 
tial Matador.” 

“Do you know,” she added, in a whisper, “Léon Lesage is over 
there at my right, with another Frenchman. Just behind them isa girl 
whom Léon brought from Paris. They are stopping at the hotel beside 
our house.” 

“Indeed !” Lolita said, with what indifference she might at this 
sudden revelation of her aunt’s intelligence. 

“He was at the Miserere Thursday evening,” the sefiora went on, 
calmly, “and he stared at you as you came out.” 

“He did not know me,” Lolita said, in a quiet tone. 

The sefiora laughed a little behind her fan. 

A mincing voice behind them began to comment in English, the 
best of New-England English, which some say is pure high Oxford, 
on the brutal cruelty of the spectacle they were witnessing. 

“Oh, wait till you have put down your Newport fox-hunt,” retorted 
a laughing voice in the same language. “ At least it requires some 
courage to face a bull. You can’t bring him ina bag. What do you 
suppose the poor little devil of a fox is thinking of during the run? 
I should be ashamed to scare a helpless creature so. It’s worse than 
beating a woman; for she can talk, at least.” 

“ Besides,” said a woman’s voice, “the toreros are so graceful and 
agile, and they wear such heavenly costumes. They make quite another 
figure from your hunters hopping up and down in the saddle and all 
of a perspiration. Of course I put my fan before my face now and 
then at a bull-fight. All the ladies do.” She lowered her voice. “That 
lady in black and the young lady in the white mantilla did. Isn’t she 
pretty? I must have a white mantilla,—a real one, in three pieces, 
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scarf, flounce, and veil. This thing is only a shawl. Jane bought a 
lovely old black one in Granada: somebody brought it to the Irving 
to sell. It has the old-style palm-leaf border, all heavy work. She 
gave five hundred pesetas for it.” 

“What have you to say about the horses?” asked the critic, when 
the end of this trivial feminine discourse allowed him to speak. 

“The poor nags suffer no fear,” the other declared. “They die 
quickly, and don’t know what hurts them. We can take up the cudgel 
for them when it shall have become the custom for all nations to turn 
their worn-out horses out to pasture and cherish them tenderly till they 
die of old age.” 

The spectacle came to an end in the rosy sunset, and the crowd 
poured out through the many doors. As Lolita and her aunt issued 
into the plaza, they found Léon Lesage waiting beside their path. 

“Perhaps the Sefiora de Lebrana does not remember me,” he said, 
smiling, bending gracefully, hat in hand, with a reverent interrogative 


“Oh, perfectly, monsieur,” she answered, cordially enough. “How 
is your mother ?” 

Léon delivered his mother’s compliments. 

“T have been searching vainly for you here,” he added. “T called 
upon you in Cordova, and was told that you were in Seville, but could 
not procure your address. Is the Sefiorita Dolores well ?” sl 

He had looked at and addressed the elder lady alone, but Lolita 
answered for herself: “I am quite well, thank you, monsieur.” 

As if he had only been waiting for permission, he turned towards 
her; but the faint flash of red across his cheek showed that he had not 
been sure. | 

“You find Lolita changed,” remarked the sefiora, marking the 
breathless gaze he fixed upon the beautiful downcast face. 

“ As a bud is changed when it becomes a rose,” he answered, drop- 
ping his eyes and bowing profoundly. 

Lolita gave her aunt’s arm an impatient pressure. 

“Come to see me, if you have the time,” the sefiora said ; and, giving 
him their address, she took a courteous leave. 

A liar! Lolita’s lip curled. He had never asked for them in 
Cordova. And then not to say that he had not recognized her! Did 
he think it better she should believe that pantomime of love in the 
cathedral meant for her than that it was the light treatment of a 
stranger? Then, what was the matter with his beauty, which had 
seemed to her so exquisite three years before? Why did it offend her 
taste, this young face that lacked both health and freshness? The 
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lofty expression, too, which she had once fancied it wore, the godlike 
calm,—where were they? Was the change in her, or in him? 

Lolita felt that annoyance and humiliation, not without a bitter 
amusement, which follows the discovery that we have been worshipping 
the commonplace or the unworthy. If he had come without the stigma 
of a lie, or any meanness, she would still have been disappointed ; but, 
as he was, the lingering vapory illusion that she had still called love 
melted away to nothingness. That he admired her was not enough to 
win her pardon. She was jealous of her own beauty, and shrank with 
a proud instinctive repulsion from being carelessly, or even passionately, 
sought as a mere beautiful girl, There was a certain romantic story 
over which she had often lingered with delight. It told how a veiled 
woman, by the nobleness of her character and conduct, won the love of 
a man who believed that veil to cover some facial deformity, till, his 
true devotion surely hers, she threw the veil aside and dazzled him with 
the crowning gift of her perfect loveliness. 

Something like that Lolita would have liked to do. 

Dinner was scarcely over that evening when two visitors were an- 
nounced almost at the same instant. 

“T asked them both,” the sefiora whispered, in answer to Lolita’s 
faint exclamation. In fact, having witnessed a material combat in the 
afternoon, the lady proposed to end the day with a tournament where 
finesse and the affections only should enter the lists. 

“ Let us see which will carry off the prize,” she thought, and seated 
herself complacently on a sofa, with the two young men before her. 

If either had hoped to talk with Lolita, he was disappointed. Seated 
almost behind her aunt, the girl busied herself with some netting, which 
displayed her pretty hands in the prettiest positions. She had put on a 
white dress for the house, and had a dark-red rose in her hair. 

The Frenchman sparkled, was versatile, voluble, and sometimes 
witty ; the Spaniard was grave, high-toned, and elaborately courteous. 
The Frenchman mocked where he could not argue, and tossed each 
subject that came up as lightly as a ball; the Spaniard showed respect 
for those questions which the other dismissed with an epigram, and 
evidently did not look on life as a laughing-matter. There was at 
times a tremor in Gonzalo’s tones as his eyes glanced at the bent head 
with a rose amid its dark locks, as though his voice had got entangled 
in his heart-strings. He found the girl profoundly dear and most 
divinely fair ; Léon, all on fire, declared her mentally to be man 
ravishing, an angel. 

Presently the tones of one began to Neeson and of the 
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Léon spoke of their summer at the chateau, recalled a score of 
trifling incidents, and intimated that he had cherished that time among 
his dearest recollections, and that his visit to Spain was a consequence 
of it. He even ventured to remind Lolita of his promise to come. 

She did not answer, but glanced up at him with a half-assenting 
nod. Then her eyes slid past him to the other, and encountered eyes 
so full of questioning misery that her own sank quickly to hide the tears 
that rose to them, But the tears were quickly dried as she continued 
listening. Those tender intonations, those hesitations which hinted that 
they had not parted as strangers,—how dared he! Her heart beat with 
a fierce scorn and anger at his assumptions. 

The Spaniard rose to go. His face was very pale, but he had not 
lost his self-possession. Only when he bowed before Lolita, one pas- 
sionate, reproachful look shot from his eyes and seemed to bid her fare- 
well forever. 

Lolita did not resume her seat when the others did. Glancing back 
from the door, the parting lover saw her go out into the balcony, and, 
stung with a lightning pain, half hope, half jealousy, he rushed down to 
the street, and, turning, looked up. She leaned there alone, and gazed 
steadily down at him, the stars alone above her head. After a moment, 
he saw her lift her hand and loosen the rose from her hair. 

- Oh, could it be? He'went forward, holding up his arms, and her 
whispered name clove through the dewy air. Life hung in the balance, 
the very life of life, as he watched to see if the hand would be raised 
again. Every nerve in him quivered. Was there an earthquake, that 
he shook so, that the very balcony seemed swinging to and fro against 
the sky? 

The hand was raised, and, with a tremulous sigh, the lover’s heart 
leaped and seemed to meet that sweet rose in mid-air as it came rustling 
down. 

“ Lolita,” her aunt called, “ Monsieur Lesage is going away.” 

Monsieur Lesage was, in fact, going away with a deeper feeling of 
mortification than he could well conceal. Nor was his displeasure less- 
ened by the brilliant face Lolita showed as she came smiling into the 
room. And when, as he was about to close the door behind him, he 
encountered the Spaniard, who had returned, and who entered as he left 
the room, he did not restrain the muttered imprecation that rose to his 
lips. 

Del Aguilar shut the door behind him, and advanced into the room, 
his face flushed to the hair, his eyes sparkling, his white teeth gleaming 
as he panted with excitement and the quick run up-stairs. He held the 
rose up, and looked at Lolita, though he spoke to her aunt. 
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“ Bid her tell me if it was my bride who dropped the rose,—my 
bride! Bid her tell me quickly, or my heart will cease to beat.” 

“Speak, Lolita !” cried her aunt. 

She did not speak, but, folding her hands and dropping her eyes, 
sank in a slow, deep courtesy before her future lord. She bent so low 


that when he knelt before her her eyes still drooped unseen. 
Mary Agnes Tincker. 


PERSIAN ROSES. 


 & an ancient legend, Persians say 
. That a rose-tree blooms at the gates of Day, 
And once in each life, be it sad or gay, 
Comes the scent of that flower from the far-off skies, 
And the heart seems lifted to Paradise. 
And, oh, the day that it came to me!— 
Tears cannot tarnish the memory, love, 
Of that moment out on the summer sea 


When the fragrance fell from above ! 


Your eyes were raised, and their tender tale 
Had made me forget the freshening gale, 
Till the waves were dashing over the rail, 
And the clinging arms of a ragged cloud 
Had wrapped the sun in an inky shroud. 
With the timbers straining under our feet, 
And our faces pale in the lightning’s glare, 
We learned for the first time life was sweet, 
For we learned for the first time love was there ! 


Blest was the fragrance that came on the blast, 
Bright was the moment, but swiftly past,— 
Ah, far too blest, too bright, to last ! 
' For the mighty, passionless, pitiless sea 

Claimed what was dearer than life to me. 
Ah, merciless Memory, draw thy veil 

Across the path of that leaping wave! 
Shut from my eyes the loosened sail, 


And lift my heart from that ocean grave ! 
W. F. 
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“CHAPTER XXIX. 


CONFESSION. 


wen the days of St. Paul, and perhaps from a still earlier period, 

it has been admitted that, as regards many of the incidents and 
accidents of life, a man must be his own judge and fix his standard of 
right and wrong for himself. There are persons who feel bound to 
quench their thirst only with non-intoxicating beverages, and there are 
persons who are content to refrain from allowing their beverages to in- 
toxicate them; some consider it a duty to fast rigorously throughout 
Lent, while others are of opinion that abstinence from pudding on 
Friday fully meets the requirements of the case. It all depends upon 
the point of view; and, although it might be dangerous to strain this 
principle of toleration too far (lest we should find ourselves compelled 
to excuse the peculiarities of the Peculiar People), it may be conceded 
that a married woman who has received a declaration of love from 
somebody who is not her husband need not of necessity take blame to 
herself on that account. Indeed, it seems probable that there are a good 
many married ladies who would never dream of so doing. 

But, fortunately or unfortunately, Hope Herbert did not happen to 
be one of these. To her mind, a woman who had passed through such 
an experience must be more or less disgraced by it, just as a man to 
whom a bribe has been offered cannot recover his self-respect by a mere 
refusal of it ; since bribes are not offered to persons likely to refuse them. 
She had wished to be, and until lately had believed herself to be, omni 
suspicione major ; but now there was no getting over the fact that this 
was not the view universally taken of her. Furious as she was against 
Bertie Cunningham, and unsparing as was her condemnation of him, a 
careful process of self-examination obliged her to find him guilty with 
extenuating circumstances. She saw that her intimacy with him had 
been liable to misconception, and, although he ought never to have mis- 
conceived it, it was, perhaps, hardly wonderful that he should have done 
so. Therefore, instead of employing the few hours left of the night in 
going to sleep, she tossed and turned miserably, and was filled with dis- 
tress and repentance, 

Now, true repentance, as the Church has always taught, consists of 
three parts: namely, contrition, confession, and amendment ; and a much 
more comfortable thing it would be for us poor sinners if it consisted 
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only of the first. As for Hope, she would have had no difficulty in 
accomplishing the third into the bargain; it was the second that she 
dreaded and yet could not see her way to escape. Here again the point - 
of view is the sign- post which seekers after the right path have to con- 
sult ; and one may imagine that a conscientious woman, placed as Hope 
was, might deem it needless to take her husband into her confidence. 
The objections to such a course are manifest, and the duty of it not so 
clear but that a very trifling application of casuistry will suffice to ob- 
scure it. But there was a fatal honesty and directness in Hope’s char- 
acter which prevented casuistry from being of any use to her. She had 
offended against Dick,—innocently, no doubt ; still, she had offended, — 
and nothing short of acknowledging as much to him could set her at 
peace with herself again. Assuredly it was not fear of the consequences 
that ought to close her lips ; yet she hoped that these would not be very 
terrible. He would hardly be so ungenerous as to blame her ; and, if 
he were moderately generous, he might even be disposed to blame him- 
self a little. He might have foreseen what was likely to happen; he 
might have given her a word of warning,—he who knew the world and 
the wicked ways of men so much better than she did. But in any case 
he must be told. 

When she went down to breakfast she was relieved to hear tt 
Bertie had already fled. 

“Captain Cunningham asked me to say good-by to you for him,” 
Carry, whose face wore an anxious and annoyed expression, informed 
her. “ He had a telegram early this morning, telling him to return to 
duty at once. Not very civil of his colonel, I think, considering that 
the man was here last night and must have known that we didn’t want 
our visitors to be hustled off before breakfast.” 

Hope felt some doubt as to whether the poor colonel had been guilty 
of the incivility attributed to him, but was very willing to pardon him 
if he had. The majority of her guests, including her uncle and aunt, 
were leaving her that day, and a private interview with Dick was out 
of the question before the afternoon. She forced herself to talk, and 
was glad to find that she could do so with tolerable ease. 

“You are looking very pale, my dear,” Lady Jane said. “I am 
afraid you over-tired yourself last night; but you have the comfort of 
knowing that it was a great success.” And then, in an undertone, “Do 
you think that wretched little man has gone off without doing his duty, 
after all? Between you and me, I know he didn’t have a telegram this 
morning, because the butler told my maid that none had arrived for 
anybody. ” 

“ Perhaps Carry has refused him,” said Hope, slowing herself that 
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little bit of duplicity as a set-off against the candor which she was about 
to display by and by. 

But Lady Jane’s only answer to so absurd an hypothesis was a snort 
of derision. 

That necessity for keeping up appearances which Hope had sneered 
at the night before, and which all of us find a little irksome at times, 
ought not, after all, to be counted among the burdens of existence, since 
it forces us not only to conceal our troubles but to put them out of our 
minds. Hope was busy all the morning making civil speeches and saying 
good-by to her visitors, and so had no time either to fret over what had 
happened in the past or to grow alarmed as to what was about to happen 
in the immediate future. By luncheon-time the house was almost empty, 
and she was then able to see the approach of her opportunity. Inthe 
afternoon Dick was to drive a bachelor friend of his down to the station : 
her obvious plan would be to intercept him at the confines of the park 
on his return and make her confession while he walked back with her 
to the house. Carry, who never requested her company and doubtless 
never desired it, would not be likely to throw obstacles in the way of 
this scheme. 

Everybody is agreed that when a tooth has to be drawn the sooner 
it comes out the better; but it is only exceptionally strong-minded per- 
sons who can contrive to be cheerful during the hours preceding the 
operation, and it must be confessed that when Hope, looking at her 
watch, found that it was already half-past four and that she must start 
at once if she wished to make sure of catching her husband at a given 
point, her heart began to sink within her. She had never quite suc- 
ceeded in fathoming the depths of Dick’s nature. He himself would 
probably have declared that there were none to fathom, and certainly 
it was not his habit to conceal either his tastes or his opinions; but 
every one must have a temper somewhere or other about him, and the 
less he shows it the more stormy it is apt to be when aroused. So far 
as Hope was concerned, Dick’s temper was an unknown quantity. She 
had not once seen him angry ; but then since their marriage there really 
had been nothing to make him so. What she half knew and half sur- 
mised was that his notions of duty were of the strictest order, and that 
he was by no means given to recognizing degrees of right and wrong. 
She felt almost sure that he would either absolve her altogether or con- 
demn her utterly, and she was afraid that if he did condemn her he 
might do so with a violence which she should not be able readily to 
pardon. In short, she perceived that there was danger ahead, and 
longed, as every one must at such times, to be either in the thick of it 
or out of it: so that as she made her way across the park her courage 
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required constant turns of the screw to keep it up to the sticking- 
point. 

The day had been hot and airless, but now a light wind had sprung 
up, setting the leaves whispering softly overhead, as Hope skirted the 
woods. The rabbits scuttled away on her approach, but not very fast, 
for they were quite well aware that she did not carry a gun; bright- 
eyed squirrels peered down at her from the boughs, and in the cool 
depths of the thickets the birds were calling to one another. To all 
these sights and sounds, which ordinarily pleased her, she paid little 
heed, but hastened on, as though by increasing her pace she could bring 
Dick back from the station any sooner or cause the bad quarter of an 
hour that was coming to begin a second before its appointed time. . Nat- 
urally enough, the only consequence of her hurry was that she made 
herself uncomfortably hot and reached the wicket-gate, for which she 
was bound, a good deal earlier than was necessary. She leaned over it, 
looking down the white, dusty high-road and listening for the sound of 
wheels ; and after a while, as the silence remained unbroken, she began, 
somewhat inconsistently, to think what a blessed reprieve it would be 
if Dick had driven round by the gamekeeper’s cottage, as he sometimes 
did, and had thus given her a walk for nothing. 

But there was as yet no ground for any such conjecture, for her 
watch told her that it still wanted several minutes to the time at which 
she had calculated that her husband would pass the spot where she was 
standing ; and the result proved the accuracy of her forecast. Punctu- 
ally to the moment she heard the quick beat of a fast-trotting horse’s 
hoofs upon the road, and presently a high dog-cart hove in sight, in 
which Dick was seated aloft, smoking a cigar, and flicking at the hedge- 
rows with his whip as he bowled along. She threw the gate open and 
stepped out as soon as he was opposite to her, whereupon he pulled up 
with a jerk and called out, “Oh, it’s you, is it? Shall I give youa 
lift ?” 

“No, thank you,” answered Hope, trying, without conspicuous suc- 
cess, to look as if nothing was the matter ; “ but if you are not too lazy 
you might walk home with me.” 

Dick immediately handed the reins to the groom and descended 
with much deliberation. He had a few words to say to the man, and 
while he was saying them Hope scanned his face anxiously. How 
would he take it? Was hein a good humor? But the futility of 
such queries was obvious. Dick’s face looked exactly as it always 
looked ; and as for being in a good humor, was he not always in a good 
humor? When he joined her and remarked, with his customary 
equanimity, “I’ve just had a telegram from Newmarket to say that 
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Sarsaparilla has broken down,—split her pastern at exercise this morn- 
ing,” she felt that she could not at once plunge into the midst of 
her avowal. 

Sarsaparilla was the most valuable of Dick’s small string of thor- 
oughbreds, and, as great things had been expected of the mare, it was 
necessary to express some condolence. So they talked a little of racing- 
matters, which led them to speak of Jacob Stiles and of pictures and 
various other topics, and it seemed as if the conversation could by no 
possibility be brought round to the subject of Captain Cunningham and 
his delinquencies. Hope was nervous and talked very much at ran- 
dom; but Dick, lounging along by her side, with his hands in his 
pockets, did not seem to notice her embarrassment, and was altogether 
so easy and unsuspicious that she felt her task becoming more difficult 
every minute. Several times she tried to speak, but the words died 
away in her throat and her heart thumped against her ribs, until at last 
she told herself that this would never do, and that she must shiver on 
the brink no longer. About a hundred yards ahead of them a spread- 
ing beech-tree threw its'shade across the grass. “When we get to 
that tree,” she thought to herself, “I will tell him.” And as soon as 
they reached the spot she stopped short, interrupting him in the middle 
of a sentence. 

“Dick,” she said, in a voice which sounded to her very queer and 
unlike “ta one, “T went to meet you on purpose: I iar something 
to say to you.” 

“So I rather imagined,” observed Dick, placidly. 

“Why? What do you mean ?” she asked, turning upon him with 
a quick look of alarm. 

“Only that you don’t, as a rule, ask me to takea walk with you, you 
know. Besides, I thought from your face when you stopped me that 
there was something in the wind.” 

“There is something,—something dreadful! I don’t know how to 
tell you about it.” She paused, and then went on appealingly : “ Dick, 
we agreed, didn’t we, that we would always be honest with one an- 
other ?—that we would have no concealments ?” 

Dick nodded, his face becoming a shade graver. ‘“ Well?” he said. 

“ Well, that is why I thought I must let you know ; though it would 
have been so much easier to say nothing, and I suppose you would never 
have found out.” Here she came to a second stand-still, thinking that 
perhaps he would give her a word of encouragement; but he did not 
open his lips, and she had to blunder on as best she could. “It was 
last night—at the dance—I went out on to the terrace with Captain 
Cunningham, and—and—— 
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At this point Hope broke down altogether and suddenly burst into 
tears. It was in no such fashion that she had intended to tell her tale. 
She had meant to be calm and collected, to relate without much com- 
ment exactly what had occurred, and to submit with meekness but dig- 
nity to any reproaches that Dick might think himself. justified in 
addressing to her; but, instead of that, she was behaving like a silly 
hysterical school-girl, and was speaking quite unintelligibly into the 
bargain. However, there was nothing for it but to proceed. “TI went 
out on to the terrace with him,” she repeated, between her sobs, “and 
he said—he said 

“ That he loved you?” suggested Dick, in a quiet, level voice. 

Hope nodded over her pocket-handkerchief. “TI couldn’t help it,” 
she murmured ; “I had not the least idea of what he was going to say; 

and—and I told him that I would never speak to him again.” 

She could hardly distinguish her husband’s features through her 
tears ; but presently he broke the silence, and his voice certainly sounded 
satlide cold. “Never mind,” he said; “don’t distress yourself. Sit 
down here, and you will be better in a few minutes,” 

Hope did as she was told. She seated herself on the short, dry 
grass beneath the beech-tree, and, leaning back against the trunk, tried 
to swallow down the lump which would keep rising in her throat, while 
Dick, his hands still in his pockets, moved away a few yards and stood 
with his back turned towards her and his head slightly bent. It was 
difficult to guess from his attitude in what way the news had affected 
him, or whether it had’ affected him at all. After what seemed a long 
time, he slowly returned, and Hope looking up into his face saw that it 
was very grave. 

“Are you angry with me, Dick?” she asked, timidly. 

“No,” he answered, “I am not angry with you. I should be ut- 
terly unreasonable if I were. You have done all that you could possi- 
bly do: you have sent Cunningham away, and you have told me the 
truth at once. The rest is no fault of yours.” 

“T don’t know: I am afraid it was my fault a little. I ought to 
have known what was coming, for Aunt Jane warned me, and so did 
Lady Chatterton ; only I would not believe them.” 

“As far as that goes, I ought to have known, too,” said Dick ; “ but 
what is done can’t be undone, and there’s no use in looking back over 
one’s shoulder, The future is the only thing that we can control.” 

He spoke quietly and without the slightest appearance of emotion ; 
but somehow Hope was not quite reassured. “ You—you—won’t do 
anything to him, will you, Dick ?” she hazarded. 

“Horsewhip him, do you mean? Oh, dear, no: what would be 
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the good? For Carry’s sake, as well as for yours, I shall take no 
notice.” 

“For Carry’s sake!” echoed Hope. “But surely you don’t think 
that there can be anything between her and Captain Cunningham now !” 

Dick smiled and looked apologetic. ‘ Well, you see, I’ve reached 
middle age, or something very near it,” he said. 

“‘ What then ?” asked Hope, unable to perceive the relevance of this 
observation. 

“Only that at my time of life I can’t help knowing how easily men 
get over these things. He will return to Carry—and her fortune, you 
may depend upon it; and whenever he does return she will accept him 
gratefully. It isn’t exactly what you could call desirable ; but it can’t 
be helped. People must be allowed to make their own lives for them- 
selves.” 

This philosophic acquiescence in the frailties of human nature did 
not please Hope, who rejoined, somewhat sharply, “I don’t see how 
you can be so sure. Most likely you have never been in love in the 
whole course of your life.” 

“Oh, yes, I have,—once,” replied Dick, after a moment of hesi- 
tation. 

“ And you got over it very easily, no doubt.” 

“ Well, I don’t look broken-hearted, do I?” 

“You certainly do not. But everybody is not so sensible.” 

“You mean insensible, perhaps? But I wasn’t talking about every- 
body: I was talking about Cunningham. Nevertheless, a time does 
come—it may be long or it may be quick in coming—when everybody 
ceases to wish for what can’t be had. Believe me, you will find it so. 
This isn’t a subject which you and I can very well discuss together 
now ; but perhaps some day it may be diferent. Meanwhile, least said 
soonest mended.” 

Hope knitted her brows and stared at him. “You speak as if I— 
as if I—cared for Captain Cunningham !” she exclaimed. 

“Tf you did, I don’t think you would have any reason to be ashamed 
of it. You have never deceived me. From the very first you told me 
distinctly that you had no love for me; and if afterwards you met some- 
body whom you could love, it was—well, a piece of bad luck, that’s all.” 

“But I don’t love him; I hate him!” cried Hope, vehemently. 
“What right have you to bring such accusations against me?” And 
then, as Dick made no reply, “ Don’t you believe me?” she exclaimed. 

“T think you have behaved as honorably as it was possible to be- 
have,” answered Dick; “and I believe that you speak with perfect 
sincerity.” 
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“ No, you don’t !” she returned, deeply wounded ; “you don’t believe 
me in the least! And, after all, how little it signition So long as I 
behave what you call Sanat ee a which I suppose you mean, so 
long as I don’t create a public scandal—you will be satisfied. Make 
your mind easy, then: I shall never disgrace you. But I wish—oh, I 
wish I had never married you !” 

Dick received this outburst as phlegmatically as he had received her 
previous display of agitation. “I am afraid it has been a sad mistake,” 
he agreed. “ All that I can say is that I honestly thought I was con- 
sulting your happiness, as well as my own, at the time ; and even now— 
however, we won’t anticipate. The best plan is to take short views of 
life—go on from day to day, and do one’s duty. In the long run, 
crooked things become straight.” 

“One’s duty!” repeated Hope, scornfully: “that is easily said. 
What are your duties, I wonder ?—and how do you do them ?” 

“T’m afraid I often neglect them,” answered Dick, humbly enough. 

“And sometimes mistake them, perhaps.” 

“Very likely. But I think I can see my duty pretty clearly so far 
as you are concerned. And I should like just to thank you for having 
treated me so fairly. It is no more than I should have expected of 
you; but, for all that, I know very well that you have done what nine 
women out of ten would have shirked. You need not have said that 
about not disgracing me: I trust you as implicitly as I trust myself.” 

“You may certainly trust me,” answered Hope, coldly. 

They had resumed their walk long before this, and were now at the 
entrance of the house, where they parted. Hope was not in the least 
appeased by the formal tribute to her honorable conduct expressed in 
her husband’s last speech. He had been pleased to say that he trusted 
her ; but he had doubted her word ; and what was worse was that he 
had. not cared at all whether she was speaking the truth or not. He 
had put aside the question of her loving or not loving Captain Cun- 
ningham as though it had been of quite secondary importance. It was 
“bad luck” for her, he had said ; but he evidently did not look upon it 
as being bad luck for himself. He was just like Lady Jane and all the 
rest of them. ‘Do what you please, only don’t make a scandal,” was 
the beginning and end of their code. As she thought, with burning 
anger, of the scene which she had just passed through and realized how 
out of place her agitation had been, she almost found it in her heart to 
wish that she did love Bertie Cunningham, even though she should 
never see or speak to him again. “ Right or wrong, it would be better 
than nothing. ‘What is life worth, if one is to care for nobody and be 
cared for by nobody ?” she exclaimed. 
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And the luxurious fittings of her boudoir, the wide-stretching gar- 
dens that could be seen through the open windows, the park and the 
woods beyond, and all the evidences of wealth and refinement that were 
about her, could give no answer to that pertinent question. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
JACOB GOES OUT FOR A RIDE. 


OnE hot morning in August, Jacob Stiles, feeling weary and ex- 
hausted, laid down his brushes and maul-stick and went to the window 
for a mouthful of fresh air. He drew into his lungs one or two long 
breaths of that smoke-charged compound which goes by the name of 
air in London, and which the death-rate of that city shows to be ex- 
tremely wholesome, but which no stretch of courtesy can call fresh. It 
failed to refresh Jacob, who returned into the room, threw a cloth over 
the canvas upon which he had been at work, ae said to himself that it 
was high time to be off. 

There was nothing to prevent him from starting north, south, east, 
or west, as soon as he pleased ; for his successful season had brought 
him ample funds, and he had nobody’s convenience to consult save his 
own; but, perhaps because he was possessed of such absolute freedom, 
he felt no inclination to make use of it; and after meditating for a 
short time he made up his mind to go quietly down to Farndon as 
usual, At Farndon, at any rate, he would find a friend,—which was 
more than he could say with certainty of any other spot on the earth’s 
surface. In becoming famous as an artist he had become no better 
known as an individual, and the few advances which had been made to 
him he had discouraged ; for he recognized his destiny, and had long ~ 
ago said to himself, like the poet, “Thou hast been, art, shalt be, 
alone.” But this did not prevent him from longing for the sight of 
Hope’s beautiful, kind face, and the sound of her soft voice: so he 
packed up his belongings and took his ticket for Windsor that same 
evening. 

It had long been his habit to come and go in this way, giving no 
notice of his movements. His rooms were always ready for him at 
Farndon, and often he would be for days in the house before the master 
of it chanced to come across him. Upon the present occasion he drove 
into the stable-yard, as his custom was, and his arrival was noticed 
only by a few of the servants. There were no visitors just now, the 
man who brought him his dinner informed him. There had been 
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a large party, but it had dispersed after the dance which had taken 
place two nights before, and now only the family was at home. There 
was, therefore, no reason why Jacob should not venture down to the 
drawing-room after dinneffand shake hands with Mrs. Herbert; but 
he refrained from doing so, preferring to wait for a chance encounter. 
The next morning, however, hearing that Mr. Herbert was alone in his 
study, he betook himself thither, carrying with him a sporting paper 
which he had just received. 

Dick was poring over a large map, which he rolled up somewhat 
hastily as Jacob entered. “Oh, is that you, Jake?” he said. “You've 
had enough of London, I suppose. Sit down and smoke a cigar.” 

There was a slight alteration in his face and in the ring of his voice 
which at once made it clear to Jacob’s quick perceptions that something 
had happened to annoy him ; but Jacob would as soon have thought 
of slapping the President of the Royal Academy on the back as of ask- 
ing what that something might be. Besides, the paper which he held 
in his hand afforded a sufficient explanation. 

“T am sorry to see,” he said, “that Sarsaparilla has gone wrong.” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders, “I hope you haven’t backed her for 
the Leger.” 

“T never back horses,” answered Jacob, thinking to himself, “ As 
if he didn’t know that !” 

Presently he resumed: “It is an unlucky accident; but it isn’t 
irreparable, you know. The mare will come again, I have no doubt.” 

“T don’t care two straws whether she does or not,” returned Dick, 
with unwonted roughness. Then, seeing the other’s look of astonish- 
ment, he added, “The fact is that my horses will be brought to the 
hammer before long. I am thinking of going over to America to 
shoot, and, if I carry out my present plan, I shall be away at least a 
year.” 

Before Dick’s marriage this sudden determination would have been 
only in accordance with his habits, and would have called for no re- 
mark ; but under the changed circumstances it sounded not a little 
startling, and Jacob, for all his discretion, could not help saying, “ And 
Mrs. Herbert? Does she go with you?” 

“Of course not,” answered Dick, tranquilly. ‘Camping out in 
the Rocky Mountains is not exactly the life for a lady,—especially in 
winter.” 

Jacob said nothing, but his thoughts were so plainly written on his 
face that Dick was pleased to reply to them. “No,” he said, “Mrs. 
Herbert and I have not quarrelled, and I take it that she will have no 
objection at all to my amusing myself in my own way. She was quite 
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aware before our marriage that I am an incurable rolling stone. How- 
ever, as I have made no arrangements as yet, you had better consider 
this a confidential communication.” 

Jacob’s feelings towards his benefactor fad for many years been of 
a curiously mixed character, being composed in something like equal 
parts of admiration, fear, gratitude, and resentment. He believed that 
he understood perfectly the existing state of the relations between Dick 
and his wife, and he believed, furthermore, that he knew what those 
relations might easily become. The question was whether, for both 
their sakes, he ought not to speak a word in season, at the risk of being 
roundly snubbed. He was silent for a few minutes, and it was not 
without a considerable effort that he brought himself at length to say, 
“Do you think it is quite fair on Mrs. Herbert to leave her like this 
for a year or more ?” 

Dick was not offended; only a good deal surprised. “ Evidently 
you don’t think so,” he remarked. “I haven’t heard such a direct ex- 
pression of opinion from you for a very long time, Jake. Now, you 
mustn’t mind my saying that you had better not ‘meddle with what 
doesn’t concern you. Every man is the best judge of his own business ; 
and I can assure you, if you don’t know it already, that two people 
may be excellent friends and yet not miss one another much when they 
are parted.” 

“ That was not quite what I meant,” returned Jacob, hesitatingly. 

“Then what in the world did you mean ?” 

“Only that—it isn’t very easy to express it, and, as you say, it is 
no concern of mine——” 

“Go on, man,” broke in Dick, impatiently. “Either speak out or 
hold your tongue, whichever you please.” 

Jacob flushed slightly. “I wanted to warn you, or rather to re- 
mind you,” he said, “ that there are dangers to which any woman, how- 
ever good she may be, must be exposed when she is so ostentatiously 
neglected.” 

“T am not at all surprised at your saying so,” observed Dick, 
quietly. “No doubt your notion of common sense is to trust people so 
long as they are in sight. Well, that doesn’t happen to be my notion. 
I consider that everybody has a prima facie right to be trusted, and I 
do trust everybody, in sight and out of sight, until they play me 
false.” 

“ And never afterwards.” 

“And never afterwards,” Dick agreed. He was simply stating a 
fact, and had neither intention nor consciousness of wounding his moni- 
tor ; but Jacob, always on the lookout for allusions to his own bygone 
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offence, winced as if he felt again on his shoulders the lash of the horse- 
whip which had punished it. 

“Yes, that is your plan!” he exclaimed, Dine; ; “and it is as 
senseless as it is cruel. Because a man has done wrong once, can he 
never do right again? Have you yourself never done wrong? Oh, I 
know what you would say ; you have never done anything dishonor- 
able or base. It is neither base nor dishonorable to go away for your 
own enjoyment and leave your wife exposed to temptations which you, 
perhaps, wouldn’t be able to resist in her place. No; at the worst, 
that is only thoughtless,—only a little over-generous and confident.” 

“We'll drop this, Jake, if you please,” said Dick, with some stern- 
ness. ‘“ You may dane me as much as you like; but I can’t allow you 
to speak as if Mrs. Herbert were in any danges mn the kind of 
temptation that you hint at.” 

Jacob turned away without a word, and made for the door ; but 
when his hand was on the lock Dick called after him, in a ommelel 
gentler voice, “ Don’t be offended, Jake: I’m sure your intentions are 
good, and I’m obliged to you for saying what you think honestly. 
But the truth is that you can’t quite understand the nature of the 
case.” 

“T am not offended,—if that matters,” answered Jacob, as he left 
the room. But he was very deeply offended, and Dick’s last words had 
not helped to remove the cause of offence. He could not understand 
the nature of the case, forsooth! In other words, a thief and a forger 
was incapable of entering into the feelings of honorable people. Never- 
theless, the case was not such a hard one to understand. A loveless 
marriage, a careless husband, a lover who comes upon the scene too late, 
—was it too much for any one to declare that there were elements of 
danger in such a situation as that? Jacob had watched Hope and 
Cunningham together ; he was convinced that the man loved her, and 
feared that—knowingly or unknowingly—she returned his love. Hope 
was to him the type of all that is purest and loveliest in woman, and 
the thought of what might so easily befall her was a torture to him. 
He cursed Dick’s blindness and selfishness; yet all the time he could 
not help admitting that there was something noble in the attitude of 
this blind and selfish man, something ignoble in his own suspicions. 
Was it not both shameful and inconsistent to assume that the lady 
whom he worshipped was no more proof against temptation than others 
of her sex? Many an idol has feet of clay ; but at least those who 
prostrate themselves before it should be unable to discern them. 

Jacob wandered feverishly up and down his studio until at length, 
feeling that he could neither work nor sit still, he went down to the 
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stables, saddled a horse for himself, and rode out. He had purposely 
chosen an ill-tempered, unmanageable beast, who began to give him 
trouble immediately ; but he did not vent his irritation upon his mount, 
as many men would have done. In the saddle he was always cool, 
patient, and conscious of his power. The animal could not unseat him, 
and must end by obeying him. He knew that, and derived some solace 
from a sensation which he never experienced at any other time. 

He cantered down the long shooting-alleys of Windsor Forest, hav- 
ing enough to do to keep the powerful mare that he was riding under 
control, and being thus relieved from the pressure of painful thoughts. 
When he emerged into the Great Park, a herd of fallow-deer, darting 
out suddenly from beneath the shade of a tree, startled the mare, 
who plunged violently and then broke clean away. Jacob did not 
mind this in the least. She was out of his hand; but he knew that he 
had grass before him the whole way to Windsor, and, if it amused her 
to run away, she might run and welcome; neither he nor she would be 
any the worse for it. So for.a couple of miles or more he was borne at 
racing speed across the undulating expanse of park-land, managing to 
steer clear of the oaks and hawthorns, but charging through the patches 
of bracken and up the steepest slopes, until the mare had had enough 
of it and willingly allowed herself to be pulled into a walk. It was a 
blazing summer day, and both she and her rider were very hot and 
short of breath by this time. Both of them, too, had been reduced to 
a frame of mind much calmer than that in which they had started. 
Jacob took off his hat, passed his handkerchief over his forehead, and 
sighed. “ After all,” he muttered, “something like this was inevitable. 
I always knew that; and so, I dare say, did she. Where in the world 
did I find the pluck to speak to Herbert as I did just now? I’m glad 
I did speak ; though of course it was no use.” 

He pulled up under the shade of a tree to let the mare get her wind 
before he turned her head homeward, and while he was sitting there, 
lost in thought, a voice suddenly hailed him: “Hi! Stiles, is that 
you?” 

Jacob, glancing over his shoulder, descried another horseman ap- 
proaching across the turf, and a subdued exclamation of annoyance 
escaped him when he recognized Captain Cunningham. He did not 
like Captain Cunningham, and would gladly have avoided speaking to 
him, had that been practicable. 

Bertie, drawing nearer, greeted him cheerily with, “How are you, 
Stiles? Glad to see you in these parts again. Are you on your way 
home? If you are, perhaps you wouldn’t mind giving this note to 
Mrs. Herbert for me.” 
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Jacob threw a sidelong, distrustful glance at him. He had no 
fancy for the part of a go-between, and was very much inclined to tell 
Captain Cunningham that he might post his letter or deliver it him- 
self. 

“Not if it is any bother to you,” wid Bertie, noticing the other’s 
hesitation. “I thought it would save me the ride, that was all.” 

“Very well,” responded Jacob, curtly, holding out his hand for the 
note, which, as he had now had time to reflect, might only be the answer 
to an invitation, after all. 

He gathered up his reins, and was already moving, when Bertie . 
checked him by making some remark about his horse, and, after con- 
versing for a few minutes with that slight air of condescension which 
affronted Jacob more than downright rudeness, asked, carelessly, 
“ Everybody all right at Farndon? Mrs. Herbert not too tired after 
the ball, I hope?” 

It struck Jacob that the carelessness of the inquiry was a little over- 
done, and that there was a suggestion of disquietude underlying it. “I 
only returned last night,” he answered, “and I haven’t.seen n Mrs, Her- 
bert yet.” 

“Oh!” said Bertie; and this time his voice had a distinct intona- 
tion of disappointment. 

Jacob nodded, touched the mare with his heel, and cantered away. 
“No concern of mine,” he kept repeating to himself, as he went: 
“whatever happens can be no concern of mine,—which seems odd, 
considering that I would die for her. "What a fool I must be! Why 
shouldn’t I live for myself, like other people? The answer to that 
question isn’t far to seek: because I despise myself and adore her. 
Adore her !—I wonder what Herbert would say if he heard that. I 
wonder what he would think I meant by it. I wonder what I do mean 
by it. I’m sure I can’t tell, and I’m even more sure that it doesn’t 
signify. My thoughts are my own, and will continue to be kept to — 
_ myself, I take it, as they always have been.” 

Such as they were, his thoughts were no great comfort to him. The 
unwonted state of excitement into which he had been thrown some hours 
earlier had passed away and had left him dull and depressed. When 
he reached the stables, the stud-groom, who never missed an opportu- 
nity of falling foul of him, remarked, sarcastically, that he did hope 
that the next time Mr. Stiles wanted to ride a horse to a stand-still 
he would be so very kind as not to choose a three-hundred-guinea 
animal, 

“The mare is not worth a hundred guineas, and I have not ridden . 
her to a stand-still,” returned Jacob, as he walked away. 
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He ought to have been accustomed by this time to such small mani- 
festations of spite; but it was his misfortune that he never did become 
accustomed to them, and his thin skin was pierced a dozen times a day 
by the minutest of pin-pricks. However, seated in a low wicker chair 
on the lawn was one who never inflicted wounds, but delighted rather 
in healing them. He had caught sight of her as he approached the 
house, and made his way towards her now with something of a hurt 
child’s longing to be comforted. 

But it is needless to say that no such desire was apparent in his 
manner, which was as formal as usual. He lifted his hat, saying, 
“ How do you do, Mrs. Herbert?” and Hope started up with a little 
cry of pleasure. 

“Oh! how glad I am that you have come! I was just thinking 
about you and wondering whether you would be down soon. I am 
going to begin painting in real earnest now, and I want you to help 
me, if you will. Go and get a chair for yourself, and tell me all about 
your experiences in London.” | 

Jacob obeyed her with a kind of sober triumph. She was really 
glad to see him again, then. To be sure, she had mentioned a specific 
reason for her gladness ; but what of that? It was something to be 
welcome, if only as an instructor, and it was something to be able to 
put her into good spirits. Her face was bright and smiling now, 
whereas on approaching her he had been struck by the weary dejection 
expressed in her attitude. He sat down beside her and gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of listening to her voice and answering her ques- 
tions. 

“What does it feel like to be a great man?” she asked. “I sup- 
pose you don’t care a bit; but if I were in your place I should hardly 
know whether I was standing upon my head or my heels. Doesn’t it 
make you at all proud to think that your name has been in the mouth 
of every educated person in the three kingdoms this summer ?” 

“Not very,” answered Jacob, smiling. “ You see, I might have 
- achieved that much by murdering a man in a railway-carriage or trying 
to cross the Channel in a balloon.” 

“Well, at least you will allow that it is pleasant to be praised by all 
the best judges of art.” 

“Yes, that is pleasant, no doubt,—if it is the case that I am praised 
by all the best judges. But,” he added, after a short pause, “ naturally 
such things don’t mean quite as much to me as they would to most men. 
I have neither kith nor kin nor friends, and one soon gets tired of gloat- 
ing over success all by one’s self.” 

Hope protested against his assertion that he had no friends, and he 
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thanked her for her protest, without being convinced by it. “ Friend- 
ship implies equality,” he observed. 

“T don’t admit that for a moment,” rejoined Hope. “ Besides, a 
great artist has no superiors.” 

They debated this point for a while, and then wandered away to 
other topics. Jacob prolonged the conversation by every means in his 
power ; for he felt a growing reluctance to discharge the commission 
which he had taken upon himself. At last he drew the note from his 
pocket, and said, without any preface, “I met Captain Cunningham 
when I was out riding just now, and he asked me to give you this.” 

He did not look at her as he spoke, not wishing to detect signs of - 
pleasure or embarrassment upon her features. He thought it probable 
that she would display some such emotion ; but he was very far from 
being prepared for what she actually did. She sprang to her feet, ex- 
claiming, “ Mr. Stiles !’ in a tone which forced him to raise his eyes. 
Perhaps he looked guilty ; at any rate, she thought he did, and her 
indignation increased. 

“Tf you care at all about the friendship that we were speaking of 
just now, you will never do such a thing again !” she cried. Then she 
tore the letter across and across and threw the fragments away from 
her. 

She had acted upon an angry impulse, and it was not long before 
she saw what a very foolish thing she had done. Jacob’s amazed face 
and one moment of reflection sufficed to show her that, and she made 
a desperate and entirely futile effort to recover her lost position, say- 
ing, with a forced laugh, “ You did not know what a bad temper I 
have, did you? Captain Cunningham and I had a—sort of quarrel 
the other day, and I suppose this is a letter of apology. I hate apolo- 
gies; but I ought not to have torn up his note. Please forget my silly 
behavior.” 

“Of course—of course. It is as if it had never happened,” an- 
swered Jacob, hardly knowing what he said. “If you and Captain 

ham quarrelled, I am sure that it was he who was in the | 
wrong ; but I will certainly carry no more messages for him.” 

With characteristic prudence, he stooped and picked up the scraps 
of paper before the wind bore them away. “ Had you not better — 
them ?” he suggested. 

Had he had all his wits about him, he would scarcely have sie 
such a speech ; but, fortunately, Hope was quite as much confused as he, 
and did not peniiien the full significance of it. “Yes,” she replied, 
taking the fragments from him, hastily,—“ or, rather, no: I had bet- 
ter put them together again and see what he has to say.” 
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It was not until she had regained the house and her own room that 
she realized how unequivocally she had betrayed what ought to have 


remained a profound secret. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
DICK IS QUITE CANDID. 


Hope locked her door and pieced together the torn strips of Ber- 
tie’s letter, which was a somewhat lengthy one, filling all four sides of 
a sheet of note-paper. In substance it proved to be much what she 
had anticipated, and was not badly worded, considering the disadvan- 
tages under which the writer must have labored in composing it. He 
called himself many bad names, he confessed that his conduct had been 
utterly inexcusable, and then proceeded to plead the usual excuses. He 
had tried so hard and so long to conceal the truth; it had been wrung 
from him in a moment of weakness which no one could regret more 
deeply than he did. He could not expect that she, whose sense of duty 
was so strong, should be able to make allowance for an unlucky wretch 
who was always doing the things that he ought not todo; nor would 
he venture to ask for forgiveness. Only he did beg her -to consider 
whether (seeing that his offence could by no possibility be repeated) 
they might not meet again with an outward show of cordiality. Surely, 
for everybody's sake (these words were heavily underscored), that would 
be the best and wisest plan ; and he would undertake to inflict as little 
of his society upon her as might be. 

There was a good deal more to the like effect, and when Hope had 
read it all she was in some degree mollified, feeling that Captain Cun- 
ningham had at least expressed himself respectfully and remorsefully. 
But on a second perusal of his effort she was not quite so well pleased 
with it. Throughout it there ran a suggestion—not put into words, yet 
discernible—that it was only her sense of duty that had prevented her 
from responding to his declaration in a different manner. “ Fate has 
treated us very cruelly,” he had written in one place, and had then 
drawn his pen through the word “us” and substituted “me.” She did 
not like that. And then, again, it was evident that his chief desire 
was to avoid exposure and scandal. Stripped of its flourishes, the letter 
simply amounted to this: “I have been very unfortunate, and also, if 
you choose, very culpable; but I shall not shock you by speaking 
plainly a second time, and therefore I trust that you will have sufficient 
savoir-vivre to keep your own counsel and let the matter drop.” 
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She laughed a little bitterly as she destroyed his effusion, to which 
she resolved to send no reply. The situation out of which she had been 
disposed to make a tragedy was almost comic, after all. The calm, 
selfish common sense displayed by all concerned in it, except herself, 
partly provoked and partly amused her,—the former rather more than 
the latter, perhaps. She had been apprehensive lest her husband should 
lay violent hands upon the man who had insulted her ; yet she had not 
been altogether pleased by the promptitude of his assurance that he in- 
tended doing nothing so unnecessary. Prudence is an excellent quality ; 
but it is not exactly one of the attributes of a hero, and most women 
prefer men who have a spice of the heroic in their composition. For 
Dick there was something to be said, since it had not been with a view 
to his own comfort alone that he had decided to steer clear of a disturb- 
ance; but as for Bertie Cunningham, who had not even the poor courage 
of his iniquity, and who apparently did not object to being regarded 
with contempt, so long as the contempt was veiled from the eyes of 
society, he was a very pitiable creature. That was Hope’s deliberate 
judgment upon him; and probably it was not much less just than the 
generality of judgments that are delivered publicly and privately in 
this uneven world. 

On the following day Dick left for Portsmouth, after briefly men- 
tioning that it would take him about a week to see to the fitting out of 
the yacht, and so Hope and Carry were left to entertain one another. 
This they did to their mutual satisfaction by leaving one another very 
much alone. It was a fortunate as well as a somewhat singular cir- 
cumstance that Miss Herbert was not, and never had been, jealous of 
her sister-in-law. She did not think Hope at all the sort of person who 
would be likely to fascinate Bertie. His delight, as she had painful 
reason to know, was in quiet, safe flirtations, and Hope appeared to her 
to be ignorant of the very first principles of the art of flirting. Bertie 
would never trouble himself to pay much attention to a woman of that 
stamp, however great might be her beauty. Moreover, Bertie had 
taken very good care not to do so when Carry was looking on. There- 
fore, although at this time she was not a little anxious and disturbed in 
mind, her anxiety took no aggressive form, nor, when they met, did 
Hope find her disagreeable, unwelcome though a good deal of her con- 
versation was, 

“T suppose,” she remarked interrogatively one day at luncheon, 
“you don’t mean to go yachting with Dick ?” 

“T have not been asked yet,” Hope replied. 

“Do you wait for an invitation? If you are so far honored as to 
receive one, let me advise you to decline it, Dick isn’t a fair-weather 
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sailor: nothing would induce him to go pottering round the coast 
from regatta to regatta. His notion of enjoyable yachting is being 
caught in a gale in the Bay of Biscay and having to lie to for forty- 
eight hours. He is never thoroughly happy unless tons of water are _ 
pouring over the decks and cooking anything is quite out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“Yet I think I remember his telling me that he didn’t like stormy 
weather,” observed Hope. 

‘“ Ah! that confirms my suspicions. It always seemed to me im- 
possible that any sane being could have such perverted tastes, and, as 
he has never yet taken me out without half drowning me, I presume 
that his object must have been to disgust me with the sea. Perhaps 
you have discovered by this time that Dick is not fond of having 
women about when he is amusing himself.” 

“You make him out very selfish.” 

“T never knew a man who was not; only Dick’s selfishness is 
rather more “nae than ee men’s. I don’t say so to annoy 
you, you know.” 

“You do not annoy me in the least,” answered Hope, quite truth- 
fully. 

Whether her husband was or was not more selfish than other men, 
he had convinced her that her company was no addition to his enjoy- 
ment, and she had not the least intention of taking part in any cruise 
that he might be contemplating. Things being as they were, she was 
inclined to hope that his cruise would be a prolonged one. Never- 
theless, she was wholly unprepared for the announcement that he made 
on his return, after an absence of ten days. 

““T’m going to take the yacht across the Atlantic,” he said, as 
coolly as if he had been talking of taking her across the Channel. 
“Francis and I are bound for Wyoming to shoot wapiti, and we might 
as well do the voyage comfortably, as we have plenty of time before us. 
I hate a steamer.” 

What was implied in shooting wapiti in Wyoming Hope did not 
quite realize at first; but the thought of the time likely to be consumed 
in a voyage across the Atlantic under sail rather took her breath away. 
“You won’t be back for some months, then?” she said, with a slight 
quiver in her voice. . 

“Well, no. In fact, I suppose I may say that we shan’t be back 
for a year, at least. The winter is out and out the best season for sport 
in the Rockies, you see. That is, of course, for those who don’t mind 
roughing it a bit. I should never think of taking an untried com- 
panion into those parts; but with Francis I know I’m all right. I’ve 
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seen him in more than one awkward place before now, and I can tell 
you that he is a good deal tougher than he looks.” 

But the question of Mr. Francis’s toughness or tenderness was one 
more likely to interest the grizzly bears of the Rocky Mountains than 
Hope. She paid no heed to, and scarcely heard, the list of that gentle- 
man’s valuable qualities which Dick now proceeded to: unfold, having, 
indeed, enough to do to hide her consternation and collect her scattered 
ideas. To conceal emotion is not always the wisest of courses; but it 
is that which commends itself to most of us at critical moments, and 
Hope had reasons which, if not good ones, were at least easily compre- 
hensible for wishing to assume an appearance of indifference. That she 
had reached a crisis in her life she was quite aware ; indeed, that was 
the one thing of which she was clearly conscious in the midst of her 
anger and bewilderment ; and it was only because she did perceive this 
that she refrained from letting her husband take his eaerliig without 
a word of expostulation. 

“Have you quite decided upon making this expedition ?” she asked, 
as soon as she felt that she could command her voice. 

“T have so far decided that I have made most of my arrange- 
ments,” answered Dick. “They can be unmade, if necessary ; but I 
have thought it a over carefully, and I believe it is the best thing to 
do, in every way.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Hope, “ that there are one or two considera- 
tions which you can hardly have taken into account. They may not 
be very important; still, such as they are, they have to be reckoned 
with. Have you thought, for instance, of the gossip that there will be 
about your hurrying away for an indefinite time scarcely a year after 
marriage ?” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, yes, I have thought of that. 
It’s a bore; but it’s unavoidable. Besides, you know, I have the char- 
acter of being rather a queer sort of specimen. People won’t think it 
quite so odd in me as they would in anybody else.” 

“And, if they do, you will be a good many thousands of miles 
away, so that it will not affect you much. I wouldn’t have mentioned 
it, only I fancied that you set rather a high value upon the good opinion 
of Lady Chatterton and the rest of them. And then has it not struck 
you that I shall be a little bit awkwardly placed during your absence ?” 

“Tn what way do you mean ?” 

Hope had a momentary difficulty in replying, so he went on: “I 
really don’t think you will. You will continue to live just as you have 
done,—or, rather, you will live differently, if.you prefer it. As far as 
Money goes, there will be no difficulty, for I will take care that you 
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shall not be troubled about that ; and of course there will be nothing 
to prevent your going into society and sini your friends as much 
as you please.” 

“T can’t agree with you there,” ween Hope; “ but that is of no 
consequence.” She stopped short rather suddenly. She had several very 
cutting little speeches at the tip of her tongue, but somehow she could 
not get them out. | 

Dick glanced quickly at her. “ Look here, Hope,” he said, “if you 
had rather I didn’t go, you have only to say so.” 

“Tt is not a question of that,” she returned. And then, with a 


slight change of tone, “Go, by all means; only I don’t quite under- 


stand why you are going. If it is for the sake of sport, I have nothing 
more to say ; but if it is for any other reason, I think I ought to be told 


of it.” 
Dick looked down, frowning a little. ‘“ Hadn’t we better assume 


that it is for the sake of sport?” he asked. 


“Why should we assume anything except the truth? I don’t know — 


what you mean. You seem to imply that I have done something wrong 
and must be punished for it, and you speak as though you were too gen- 
erous to reproach me. I will not submit to that. If I am to be accused 
at all, let me be accused openly.” - 

This was by no means what Hope had intended to say when the 
conversation began; but as her husband’s motives for deserting her 
became more apparent her sense of injury increased, and she felt that 
she was at least entitled to an explanation. 

To so direct a challenge Dick could not refuse to respond ; but it 
was with obvious reluctance that he answered, “I can put things in 
black and white if you insist upon it; but it seems to me to be need- 
less. ae are subjects which are hen not entered into between 
frien 

- That is the exact contrary of what I have always heard you main- 
tain. ” 

“TJ think not, Certainly there ought to be a clear understand- 

” 
“Well, there.is no understanding in this case, At least, there is 
none on my side.” 

Dick sighed. “ All right, then,” he said: “T’ll be quite candid. 
It is true that I do want to shoot wapiti and bighorn. I shall like 
going out there again, and I believe it will do me a lot of good ; but of 
course I shouldn’t have thought of this expedition if it hadn’t been for 
what you told me the other day. Under the circumstances, I think it 
is wiser for me to take myself off for a bit; that’s the long and the 
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short of it. I am very sorry if my leaving you looks to you like an 
accusation against yourself; but it never occurred to me that you could 
see it in that light. I told you at the time—and I can do no more 
than repeat what I said—that you had acted as honorably as it was 
possible to act; and as for punishment—well, surely you will hardly 
feel my sheenoe as a punishment.” 
He paused and looked questioningly at Hope, aha replied, “Your 
friends will probably think that it is meant so.” 
“T assure you they will think no such thing. You make me say 
what I would much rather not say. When aman goes off to the wilds, 
as I am going now, is it his wife whom people blame? Don’t they 
_know perfectly well that that would be the last thing he would do if he 
had any reason to suspect her of being untrue to him? They may say . 
he has been quarrelling with her, and they may call him a selfish brute ; 
but they must either set him down as an absolute idiot or acknowledge 

“that he trusts her entirely. However, as I said before, I am willing 
to give the whole thing up, if you would prefer my remaining in Eng- 
land.” 

“No,” answered Hope, slowly ; “I should be sorry to deprive you 
of enjoyment. It was foolish of me to talk of your wanting to punish 
me; I might have known—but we will say no more about it. It was 
only because I was a little startled just at first. After all, you are a 
better judge than I of what people will say, and I dare say you are 
right in deciding that we should part for a time.” 

“T’m sure you'll agree with me when you have thought it over,” 
Dick declared, with evident relief. And then, drawing a little nearer 
to her, “ Hope, my dear,” he said, kindly, “the beginning and end of 
the whole business is that we have made a mistake. Or, rather, it is I 
who made the mistake, for you never really wished to marry me. In 
one sense it is irreparable, because we must continue to be man and wife 
until one of us dies ; but—— | 

“ But we can be so as little as possible.” 

“ That was not what I was going to say,” observed Dick. 

“But it was what you meant. I wonder whether you would mind 
telling me something.” 

“What is it ?” 

“Only a piece of idle curiosity. “Was it Mr. Francis who advised 
you to go to. America ?” 

“Not he,” answered Dick, laughing a little. ‘On the contrary, he 
was dead against it,—did all he could to make me give the thing up, 
until he saw that I was determined.” 

“He did all he could to make you give up the idea of marrying, 
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didn’t he?” asked Hope. “If I remember rightly, he was dead against: 
that too.” 

This Dick could not deny ; and Hope resumed, “ Well, he will be 
able to triumph now. He has made no mistake, whatever other people 
may have done.” 

But Francis, when he came down to stay at Farndon,—as he did a 
few days after this,—wore anything but a triumphant aspect. He was 
grave and subdued, spoke little, and gave Hope no opportunity of quar- 
relling, with him, which she had been half prepared todo. She had 
never liked the man, feeling sure that he had never liked her ; nor did 
his present reserved attitude advance him in her good graces. His face 
said, as plainly as faces can speak, that he considered this temporary 
separation between husband and wife a serious affair and deplored it as 
a misfortune for his friend. That he blamed her, Hope was convinced ; 
and she would have been almost better pleased if he had said so openly, 
instead of sitting silent, listening, observing, and evidently trying to 
get at the rights of a mysterious matter. 

Carry, too, did not behave as might have been anticipated. She 
heard the news of Dick’s impending journey without apparent surprise, 
and with very little in the way of remark; but her manner towards 
Hope became somewhat softened, and it was easy to see that she pitied 
her sister-in-law,—which was nearly as bad as condemning her. In 
truth, Hope was rather hard to please at this time. Perhaps the gen- . 
erality of women would have been so in her place, and perhaps, if she 
was a little petulant every now and then, allowances might very well be 
made for her. 

Allowances were made for her both by Miss Herbert and by Mr. 
Francis, although neither of them happened quite to understand the 
nature of her case. They talked it over together one afternoon, when 
Dick had gone up to London to hurry the tradespeople who were pre- 
paring his impedimenta, and when Hope, who of late had been testing 
the value of Tristram’s recipe, was hard at work in Jacob Stiles’s 
studio. 

“T wish to goodness your brother could be induced to drop this 
precious scheme of his!” Francis said. “It’s all wrong, you know.” 

Carry made a grimace. “It is what was morally bound to happen. 
Candidly speaking, I think it is rather too bad of Dick ; but there’s no 
use in saying so. If people will marry nomads, they must be prepared 
for the natural consequences.””' 

“As far as that goes, when nomads marry, they should be prepared 
to change their manner of life. But it isn’t nomadic instinct that is 
taking Herbert away from England now.” 
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“Tsn’t it?” said Carry, raising her eyebrows slightly. “I don’t 
know of anything else that should take him away.” 

Francis glanced at her with a half-amused, half-puzzled — 
“Do you really mean that?” he asked. 

“Certainly Ido. There has been no dissension that I am aware 
of. They are not quite as devoted as they were just after the honey- 
moon ; but that’s of course. After all, it isn’t an altogether unheard-of 
thing for a husband to go off on a shooting-expedition and leave his wife 
at home. Hope is annoyed, and I don’t wonder at it: most likely I 
should be annoyed myself if my husband treated me so cavalierly. But 
then I should never choose a man like Dick for my husband.” 

Francis was no longer very young. He had lived in the world, 
with all his faculties of observation on the alert, for a considerable 
number of years; he knew that nearly all difficulties end by arranging 
themselves, and that even when they do not the consequences are seldom 
tragic. For men and women are only grown-up children, and with the 
former as with the latter grief, pain, anger, and the rest of the emotions 
are sure to be followed in due course by consolation and oblivion: it is 
only a question of substituting weeks or months for hours. Neverthe- 
less, there are exceptions. There are people—quiet, reticent sort of 
people, most of them—who never forget, and can’t be consoled ; and 
because Francis believed that his friend Herbert was one of these, and 
also because he was very fond of his friend Herbert, he permitted him- 
self to say what he felt to be an imprudent thing. 

“Certainly there is nothing unheard of in a husband leaving his 
wife for a year or more,” he agreed: “I know of many instances in 
which it has been done. And I know that in several of those instances 
the result has been calamitous.” | 

Carry laughed. “You may make your mind easy,” she said. 
“Hope is not the kind of woman to fall into calamity.” 

“But the same thing might have been said in more than one of the 
cases that I am thinking of.” 

“You mean that it might have been said by people who didn’t know 
what they were talking about. I have had the privilege of being ac- 
quainted with my sister-in-law for a year, and I can assure you that, 
whatever her failings may be, want of pride is not one of them. Be- 
sides, she does not seem to form intimacies readily. The only person 
to whom she has taken a marked fancy as yet is Jacob Stiles; and I 
suppose you will hardly call Jacob Stiles dangerous.” 

Francis held his peace, marvelling inwardly at the obtuseness of a 
woman who was reputed to be clever and whose infatuation for Cun- 
ningham was notorious. It was true that she had not been in London 
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during the past season, and was probably ignorant of a great deal that 
had been said there ; but Cunningham had been at Farndon both before 
and since, and surely she might have suspected what was no secret among 
Cunningham’s acquaintances. However, since she apparently had “at, 
it was plainly impossible that he should enlighten her. 

“You won’t try to keep Herbert at home, then?” he said. — 

“My dear Mr. Francis, do you suppose that Dick would allow 
himself to be kept at home by me? If anybody could influence him, 
I should say that it would be you.” 

“T have used such influence as I have; but there are certain argu- 
ments which a man can’t employ towards his friend, though a sister 
might towards her brother.” 

“So you think that Dick would listen to me if I told him that - 
had better remain on the spot, lest his wife should elope with some per- 
son unknown? I am quite certain that he would not listen to me, 
and I very much doubt whether you yourself believe in any such danger. 
Why don’t you want him to go? I thought you enjoyed shooting bears 
and getting frost-bitten and running the risk of losing your scalp.” 

“T have an impression that we shall not enjoy ourselves this 
time,” answered Francis; “and I have also—I am glad to say—an 
impression that Mrs. Herbert doesn’t much enjoy the prospect “of our 
departure.” 

“T don’t think she does, poor thing!” agreed Carry, with a shade 
of contempt. “ But, as I said before, this was morally bound to happen 
sooner or later. She will become reconciled to her fate, which isn’t such 
a particularly hard one. I can imagine a worse.” 

“So can I,” said Francis ; “ but, to tell the truth, it is not so much 
in her fate that I am interested as in Dick’s.” 

Carry did not in the least understand what he was driving at; but, 
as she felt no special curiosity upon the point, she forbore to question 
him ; and so Francis’s forlorn hope that her jealousy might prove more 
powell than his eloquence was extinguished. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


FAREWELL! 


THE exercise of an art—no matter of what nature it be—is, beyond 
doubt, one of the surest consolations that are open to afflicted humanity ; 
and Tristram, who had had great troubles in the course of his life and 
had taken them deeply to heart, had spoken with all the authority of 
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personal experience in insisting so much upon this unquestionable truth. 
Yet, if he had remembered and related the whole of his experience, he 
would have had to confess that there had been days during which the 
panacea had availed him nothing,—days of suspense and restlessness and 
nervous irritation, when he had either flung his brushes down in de- 
spair or had forced himself to work against the grain, thereby producing 
bad work, which he knew all the time to be bad, and increasing his 
misery instead of allaying it. And this was precisely what now befell 
Hope. She tried Tristram’s panacea in her hour of need, and it failed 
altogether. Such skill as she had once had seemed to have completely 
deserted her: her drawing was ridiculously faulty, and she found it 
impossible to fix her mind upon what she was doing. Nor did she de- 
rive any comfort from the praise which Jacob unblushingly lavished 
upon her worst: endeavors. She did him the justice to admit that his 
insincerity was prompted by kindness and commiseration, and therefore 
refrained from snubbing him, as she was often sorely tempted to do; 
but it was hardly in human nature—at any rate, it was not in her 
nature—to like being commiserated by Jacob. Indeed, what exasper- 
ated her beyond everything was the thought that she was in a position 
to be commiserated at all. Why should she be so sorry that Dick was 
going away? He was not sorry; and even when he was at home she * 
saw little enough of him now. Moreover, he was no longer what he. 
had been in the early days of their married life. His manner had be- 
come formal and reserved ; he seemed to consider that she had wronged 
him, although he had verbally acquitted her of all blame; he had told 
her unequivocally that their marriage had been a mistake. She ought 
to be glad to get rid of him, and once or twice she said to herself that 
she was glad. This assertion, however, was not made more than once 
or twice. Had she been able to make it to him, it might have relieved 
her ; but there was no use in the world in making it to herself, because 
she knew very well that it was untrue. She knew very well that she 
would miss him at every turn; she realized—not without some sensa- 
tion of surprise—how she had learned to lean upon him, how much she 
had counted upon his unwearied patience and good temper, and how 
forlorn she would be without him. 

And, after all, she did not yet understand why he was leaving her. 
As far as she was able to make him out, it was partly because he had 
become convinced that they were not suited to each other, and partly 
because he really had a hankering after sport in the backwoods. He 
had been pleased to hint—and she had been too proud to contradict him 
more than once—that she cared for Bertie Cunningham; but he had 
not seemed to think that it mattered very much if she did. It could 
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scarcely be on that account that he had decided upon an expedition 
which he had offered to abandon if she desired it. In the depths of 
her heart she believed that by speaking a few words she might induce 
him to abandon it even now ; and, to tell the truth, her chief reason for 
spending hour after hour in Jacob’s studio and sticking doggedly to 
painting was the fear that she felt lest in a moment of weakness she 
should be led into saying those words. Better a thousand times that 
Dick should go than that she should detain him in England against his 
will and his judgment. 

So the long summer days slipped away, while Hope, inwardly tor- 
menting herself with doubts, conjectures, and imaginings, preserved an 
exterior as impassive as her husband’s, while Dick pushed forward 
his preparations, and while Francis and Carry amused themselves to- 
gether as best they could,—which was not very well. It had been 
arranged that Francis should stay on until all was ready for a start, 
and that the two men should leave together. Very soon the date of 
their departure was fixed, and very soon indeed after that (as it seemed 
to Hope) the day itself dawned. It found her with an aching head, 
cold hands, and a heart as heavy as lead. Since her father’s death she 
had never felt so utterly miserable, and when she appeared at breakfast 


‘ she did not even attempt to assume a cheerful bearing. At that last 


moment it could be of very little consequence whether she looked cheer- 
ful or not. The others avoided speaking to her: they themselves 
appeared to be a good deal depressed, and the conversation languished. 
Even Dick, who had hitherto shown no sign of care, was obviously 
worried and anxious, and could not manage to eat much. 

When they had all risen and were leaving the room, he touched 
Hope on the elbow and signed to her to follow him into his den. 
“ Just a few last instructions,” he said, as he closed the door behind her. 

Then he placed a chair for her, sat down beside his writing-table, 
and, taking up a slip of paper that was lying upon it, began to explain 
rapidly the provisions that he had made for her expenditure during his 
absence. The figures struck Hope as being needlessly large. 

“T shall never spend anything like that,” she said. 

“Well, it will be all the better if you don’t; but it won’t much 
matter if you do. You need not trouble yourself about it one way or 
the other. I thought the best plan would be to open a separate account 
for you at the bank while I was away, and this paper will show you 
exactly what you will have to draw upon. I have disposed of all the 
horses that I had in training, and I have let a good part of the shooting. 
There will be quite enough left for any friends whom you may want to 
ask down in the autumn.” 
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“That sounds like going away for a long time,” observed Hope, 
with a faint smile. 

“Oh, I shall be away all the winter, of course.” He intel for a 
moment, stroking his moustache. “ There’s another thing which ought 
just to be mentioned, perhaps,” he resumed, presently : “it is on the 
cards that I may never come back at all.” 

“Oh, Dick !’ ejaculated Hope, involuntarily, wnien her breath. 

" But he went on, without seeming to have heard her interruption : 
“T have shot a good many grizzlies before now and never been in — 
danger from them to speak of; but they are awkward beasts if you 
don’t happen to kill them quite soon enough and if there isn’t a tree 
handy. Then, again, there is the off chance of being frozen to death 
or rolling over a precipice and breaking one’s neck. None of these 
things are over and above likely to happen; still, if anything does 
happen to me, you’ll be all right. I hoo left you everything that I 
have it in my power to leave, and—— 

“How can you talk in that way . exclaimed Hope, starting up. 
“Do you think I don’t care whether you die or live?” 

“T am sure you would be sorry if I died,” answered Dick, laugh- 
ing a little: ‘I didn’t mean to imply a doubt of that. But I shall 
die none tie sooner for having left things ship-shape; and in case 
I do— 

He clit ; and Hope, with the old feeling of irritation which his 
speeches were so apt to arouse in her, said, “Well, in case you os what 
then ?” 

“Then I think you may be glad to remember that I wish you to 
dispose of your future exactly as may seem best. to you. I am not 
going to make any conditions: I won’t even offer you a word of advice 
about it.” 

“Won’t you tell me what you would advise?” asked Hope; for 
indeed she was somewhat curious to hear. 

“No; it might not be what you would like, and then afterwards it 
might worry you to disregard it. Well—I think that’s about all.” 

There was a brief space of silence, and then Hope said, “ Have you 
no orders or instructions of any kind to give me? I would so much 
rather be told exactly what I am to do when I am left alone.” 

Dick shook his head. “I don’t know what you may want to do. 
T can’t tell you to stay here a certain number of months and move up 
to London on a particular date, or make out a list of houses that you 
_ Inay stay at and people whom you may ask here.” 

“But that is just what I should like you to do,” said Hope. “I 
used to wish for independence once,—do you remember?—but now that 
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I have got it I don’t think I care much about it. It would really be a 
kindness if you would let me feel that I have some duty or other to 
perform. I should find a sort of satisfaction in being able to say to 
people, ‘My husband told me to do this,’ or ‘My husband said I wasn’t 
to do that.’ ” 

“All right, then: I'll go so far as to say that I would rather you 
didn’t hunt next winter.” 

- “TJ never dreamt of doing such a thing. Is there nothing else ?” 

Dick looked meditative. It was pretty clear that there was some- 
thing else, but that he had not quite made up his mind whether he 
should mention it or not. He rose and took a turn or two up and 
down the room with his hands behind his back. 

“Won't you tell me?” asked Hope, presently. 

He seated himself sideways on the table, facing her, and hegeee 
“This isn’t an instruction, you know, still less an order: it’s—what 
shall I say ?—an expression of opinion. You needn’t be guided by it, 
unless you like. What I was thinking was that perhaps it might be 
better if you didn’t have Cunningham to stay in the house again.” 

Hope coloréd furiously. How could he imagine that she could 
wish to have Captain Cunningham in the house? For the moment she 
was unable to find any words to answer him, and he went on, consider- 
ately averting his eyes from her face: “I just mention it because I 
know Carry will want you to ask him, and I doubt whether it would 
be altogether comfortable for you to have him here. I dare say you 
know that his battalion has left Windsor.” 

“T know nothing whatever about it,’ Hope managed to say, in a 
rather unsteady voice. 

“Yes: they’re off to Dublin, and, all things considered, I’m not 
sorry for it. Now we will say no more upon that subject.” 

“Tt is a hateful subject, and I should be only too glad to drop it 
forever,” returned Hope; “ but I wish you at least to believe that noth- 
ing would induce me to receive Captain Cunningham as my guest.” 

“Yes, yes; I quite understand that,” said Dick, soothingly ; and it 
angered her to see how anxious he was to avoid anything like a scene. 
“ For your own sake, of course, you wouldn’t wish to receive him; but 
Carry will probably press you. In fact, you may be obliged to give in, 
because you can’t bring forward any plausible reason for refusing. All 
I meant to say was that I wouldn’t, if I were you, give in unless it 
seemed unavoidable. Well, I suppose we ought to be thinking about 
saying good-by.” 

There was a perceptible change in his voice as he uttered the last 
sentence. He was evidently apprehensive ; and so, for that matter, was 
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Hope. It certainly was nearly time to say good-by; but how was 
good-by to be said? “ You need not start yet, need you ?” she faltered, 
more for the sake of gaining a respite and tightening her hold upon her- 
self than from any wish to detain him as long as possible. 

Dick looked at his watch. “ We have nearly a quarter of an hour,” 
he answered ; “but I must say a word or two to Carry before I go; 
and I shan’t see you alone again.” 

Hope drew a long breath. “ -by, then,” she said, and held out 
her hand to him. 

He took it in his, and said looking down upon her for an instant 
with kindly, rather sorrowful eyes. What he was thinking she could 
not tell; but she fancied that he, like the others, pitied her, and that 
was intolerable. She tried to draw away her hand; but he held it 
fast. 

“How cold you are!’ he exclaimed. “What business have you 
to be cold on such a fine, hot day?” And then, suddenly, “ Why, 
Hope, what is it? My dear girl, you mustn’t distress yourself like 
this.” | 

For Hope had broken down altogether, in spite of her determina- 
tion to be calm and dignified and to spare him the scene which she 
knew that he dreaded. She was trembling from head to foot, and the 
tears filled her eyes, brimmed over, and ran down her cheeks. “TI don’t 
want you to go!” she gasped, piteously. “I don’t want you to go and 
—and be killed by grizzly bears!” And then she burst out laughing 
at herself and could not stop, though her laughter was broken by 
sobs. 

Dick laughed too. ‘“ What nonsense!” he exclaimed, cheerfully ; 
and if there was a slight tremor in his own voice, Hope was far too 
agitated to notice it. “I ought not to have said anything about the 
grizzlies, They are very much more likely to be killed by me than I 
am to be killed by them, I can assure you. In fact, we are not un- 
dertaking what anybody could call a dangerous expedition, and we 
shall be back again before you know where you are. A year is soon 


over,” 


Hope shook her head despairingly. ‘I don’t think so. I think a 
year is an immense time. Besides, you said it might be more than 
a year. Must you go, Dick?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, hastily, but decisively, “I must go now: 
it is too late to change our minds. And we should regret it if we did, 
IT am sure of that. You are upset just now; but afterwards you will 
see that it was the best thing to do.” He bent down over her and 
kissed her forehead. “Good-by, my dear, and God bless you!” he 
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said. Then he turned and made as though he would have left the 
room ; but Hope clung to his arm. 

“You will write to me, won’t you, Dick?” she asked. 

“What a question! Of course I will, and I’ll telegraph as soon as 
we reach New York. You must write to me too,—when you're in- 
clined, you know,—and tell me all you are doing. We shall not be able 
to write or receive letters very regularly ; but I’ll keep the communi- 
cations open as well as I can. When you don’t hear, you may take it 
for granted that we are all right. If any misfortune happens, the news 
will reach you fast enough. Now I really ought to go and look for 
Carry.” 

As soon as he had effected his escape Hope resolutely swallowed 
down her tears. She had still a short time left in which to compose 
herself, and she dismissed from her mind every consideration except the 
paramount one of presenting a moderately creditable appearance at the 
last moment. When once the dog-cart should have driven away she 
would be at liberty to go to her own room and indulge her grief as 
much as she pleased. And so, when she emerged into the hall, the in- 
quisitive eyes of the servants assembled there discovered nothing more 
than that she had been crying; and that they probably thought only 
decent, under the circumstances. The sunshine was streaming through 
the open door, where Dick, Francis, and Carry were standing ; beyond 
them Hope could see the red wheels of the dog-cart. 

“Oh, there you are!” called out Dick, who was lighting a cigar. 
“T was just going to send for you. Now, Francis, you might as well 
jump in: we haven’t too much time. (Good-by, everybody ; pray for 
easterly breezes, and don’t flatter yourselves that we have gone to the 
bottom of the sea if you hear nothing of us for a month.” He had 
assumed a brisk, bustling demeanor which sat rather oddly upon 
him. “ Where’s Jake?” he asked, suddenly. “ Run and look for him, 
somebody. Confound the fellow! what does he mean by hiding him- 
self 2” 

A footman darted up-stairs, and presently returned, casting indig- 
nant glances over his shoulder at Jacob, who followed him with swift, 
noiseless steps. Dick had already climbed into the dog-cart. He bent 
down, stretching out his hand to the young man, who stood bareheaded 
in the sunshine. 

-by, Jake,” Hope heard him say. “ Don’t get made Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy before I come back, because I should like 
to assist at the inaugural banquet. In the mean time, if you want 
novelty in the way of subjects, you had better come out to Denver or — 
Cheyenne and ask for us. We are sure to be somewhere or other 
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within a thousand miles or so, and I dare say you'll find us, if you 
look about.” 

This good-humored jocularity, which seemed to be a little forced, 
provoked no responsive smile upon Jacob’s grave and rather--sullen 
countenance. “TI hope you will have good he one 
drew back without another word. 

Then Dick gathered up the reins, the groom sone back from: the 
horse’s head, and in another moment the dog-cart was bowling down 
the avenue at a smart pace, while Hope, motionless in the door-way, 
stood gazing after it. Carry said something about its being unlucky to 
watch people out of sight; but in spite of that remonstrance she’ re- 
mained where she was until Dick, having reached the point at which 
the road branched off at right engen waved his hat as a last farewell, 
and so vanished. 

Hope turned round and found that she was alone. Carry had gone 
back into the house, as had also Jacob and the servants. Before fol- 
lowing their example, she looked out once more at the broad, sunny 
landscape, the air quivering with the heat, the bright-colored flower- 
beds, with the butterflies hovering over them, and the undulating park 
beyond ; and, as she looked, the memory of her first morning at Farn- 
don came vividly back to her. How long ago that seemed! and what - 
a change had come over her life in one brief year! Assuredly it had 
been with no extravagant anticipations of happiness that she had started ; 
’ but she had thought that a peaceful, easy, and not unpleasant sort of 
existence lay before her, and she remembered to have made some good 
resolutions which she had tried to keep. Whose fault was it that the 
whole business had ended in utter, irremediable failure? How had it 
come to pass that two people wie had married without illusions and 
with what had appeared to be a perfect mutual understanding had so 
soon been reduced to the dismal and almost ludicrous shift of placing - 
the Atlantic Ocean between them? Somebody, surely, must be to— 
blame for such a state of things. And yet perhaps nobody was exactly 
to blame, and the catastrophe was the natural outcome of a marriage- 
contract entered into upon those terms. What did not strike Hope as 
odd was the fact that she should consider what had happened a catas- 
trophe at all, Dick had said from the very first that ‘he would prob- 
ably be a good deal away from home ; and that much Hope might have 
recollected (although for the moment she did not), because it is easy 
enough for people who have tolerably good memories to recall matters 
of fact. But, on the other hand, there is nothing:iggthe world more 
difficult to realize or even believe in than a:siate 0 hg. which has 
passed away; and that is why Hope, after she had mounted the stairs 
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to her bedroom, with a slow, dragging step, and had locked the dour 
behind her, flung herself down upon a sofa and gave way to despair. _ 

“Oh, Dick ?’? she moaned, aloud, “how could you be so cruel to 
me ?—how could you leave me, when I love you so?” 

It was the first time that she had made this confession to herself in 
so many words, and the sound of it startled her a little, though she had 
been vaguely conscious of the truth for some time past. Of course she 
loved him ; she had loved him all along,—certainly ever since her mar- 
riage, perhaps even before. It was because she loved him that his 
placid good humor had so provoked her, and that she had sometimes 
assailed him with sharp speeches ; it was because she loved him that she 
had so bitterly resented his insinuation that she could care for Bertie 
Cunningham ; it was because she loved him, and knew that he. had 
only a lukewarm sort of friendship for her, that she had refrained from 
entreating him to abandon this journey, from which he might never 
return. She saw it all now, but of course, even if she had seen it 
sooner, she could not have acted otherwise than as she had done. 
What use or object would there have been in keeping him by her side, 
knowing all the time that he preferred the society of trappers and Red 
Indians to hers? And then she remembered, with a sharp twinge of 
_ jealousy, that he had admitted having been in love once. He was just 
the sort of man who would be incapable of falling in love a second time. 
“ And I don’t believe he even feels the friendship for me that he used | 
to feel,” murmured poor Hope. “ He thinks we are not suited to each 
other, and that we have made a mistake, and he is sorry for me; that is 
all.” 

So she lay there with clinched fingers and dry eyes, saying to 
herself, as young people are so apt to do when the world goes ill with 


them, that there was nothing to look forward to now but death. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WEST. 


H ho! for the West, the boundless West, 
Where pastures and creeds are broad, 
Where the breeze is a tonic that thrills the breast, 

Blown straight from the hills of God. 


=) 
W. Norris. 


THE WEST. 


The East is a land of dead men’s bones, 
Laid tier on mouldering tier, 

And the damp malarial wind that moans 
Is the breath of those dead men near. 


And its slow, pale people seem merely wraiths 
That have strayed away from the tomb, 
Clutching their cold ancestral faiths 
And wrapped in the garments of gloom. 


And the mountains rise up and restrict the sight, 
As its creeds restrict the soul ; , 

But away and over the frowning height 
Those billowy pastures roll. 


And there the people are flesh and blood, 
Sinew and muscle and brain, 

And the strong life-tide is a crimson flood 
Thrilling through nerve and vein. 


They ride for miles o’er meadows of green, 


They follow the trail of the kine, 
And scarcely a tomb by the way is seen, 
And the air they drink is like-wine. 


Brown of feature and bold of heart, 
They ride in the face of the blast ; 

And Nature is dearer to them than Art, 
And the Present is more than the Past. 


They do not sit down by the tombs of the dead 
They live in the world of to-day ; 

For the Present is here, and the Past has fled, 
And the Future is on the way.’ 


Then ho! for the West land, fair and broad,— 
The land where thought is free, 
Where people live close to nature’s God. 
Oh, that is the land for me! 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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THE BANKS IN 1861. 


M*’**” interesting reminiscences of our civil war have been lately 

published, relating more especially to military movements and 
their important results, but there are some forgotten or generally-unknown 
transactions, other than military achievements, affecting most vitally the 
nation’s welfare, of which there is no published record or knowledge, 
and, as most of those who were actively concerned in these transactions 
are rapidly departing, it is due to them and to the truth of history that 
they be spoken of now. It is proposed in this paper to make a brief 
statement of the effective aid given to the government in the summer 
of 1861 by the banks of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, then 
organized and doing business under the charters of their several States. 
Neither from Congress nor from the public has there ever been any 
recognition or acknowledgment of the value of these services to the 
government. The banks, instead of being intelligently regarded as 
the depositaries of the floating wealth of the people and as means of 
directing these funds to useful and safe investments, have been ignorantly 
stigmatized, and especially of late in the Congress of the United States, 
as mere money-making corporations, selfishly seeking their own ends, 
without regard to the public welfare. In contradiction to this, it can 
be said with truth that the banks have been faithful allies and supporters 
of the government, and that there have been times of great trouble 
when the prompt and courageous action of bank-officers has been greatly 
beneficial to the government and the people. In July, 1861, the disas- 
trous defeat of Bull Run dispelled the delusion so generally prevalent 
that the effort to suppress the rebellion, which had found its first war- 
like expression on April 12 at Fort Sumter, would be speedily crowned 
with success, and demonstrated to the government and the loyal people 
of the North that a crisis of the gravest importance had been reached. 
The vast resources of the country were not then known nor estimated. 
The Treasury was almost empty. The money-markets of Europe were 
closed against United States government bonds. The London Econo- 
mist, then and now a journal of high financial authority, at that time 
declared, “It is utterly out of the question, in our judgment, that 
the Americans can obtain, either at home or in Europe, anything 
like the extravagant sums they are asking; for Europe will not lend 
them, America cannot.” The need of money for the vigorous pros- 
ecution of the war caused present embarrassment and serious ap- 
prehension for the future: the government’s expenditures already ex- 
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ceeded one million dollars a day, and its estimated annual revenue 
from all sources was less than eighty million dollars, leaving a yearly 
deficiency of nearly three hundred million dollars, to be provided for by 
taxes or loans, or both. Secretary Chase had before August, 1861, ef- 
fected temporary loans from banks in New York and Philadelphia, but 
it was by that time obvious that that method of providing the large 
sums of money required could no longer be relied on, and the Secretary 
went in person to New York and appealed to the New York banks 
for aid and counsel. A committee of the New York banks was ap- 
pointed to confer with the Secretary and report a plan of action. On 
several successive days that committee and the Secretary held full and 
unreserved conferences, without reaching any agreement or formulating 
a plan to be submitted to the banks. The Secretary with great frank- 
ness stated his case to the committee, explained the necessity for funds 
to meet the daily increasing expenditures for military and naval pur- 
poses, advocated the greatest possible economy of expenditure, as- 
serted his objection to those high rates of interest whose concession 
would suggest doubts as to the credit of the government, and expressed 
his great desire to induce the banking and moneyed institutions and 
the capitalists of the country to assist the government in this crisis. 
Anxious as the representatives of the banks were to do all in their 
power personally and in their representative position to assist and to 
uphold the authority of the government, they nevertheless could not 
forget that as bank-officers they represented not only the shareholders 
of their respective corporations, but also the depositors and note-holders, 
and that they were bound to regard first the interest of those whom 
they represented. Some also doubted their right to buy from the gov- 
ernment its bonds at par when they were selling below that in the 
market, or to take those bonds to an amount exceeding their respective 
capitals and to jeopard the money of their depositors, who might 
demand it at any time, It was, therefore, not strange that the bank- 
officers regarded the Secretary as not sufficiently considerate of their 
position as trustees of money confided to their care, as too exacting 
in his demand for a low rate of interest ; and, in view of the manifest 
necessity for continued and increasing issues of government bonds, 
and the probability of a falling market, it is not surprising that the 
committee hesitated to agree to recommend to the banks to buy 
United States six-per-cent. long or seven-thirty short bonds at par, 
payable as the government required, which when paid and distributed 
would not speedily return and might cause a suspension of coin pay- 
ments, When the conference with the New York bank committee 
had reached that point, the Boston and Philadelphia banks were re- 
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quested to send delegates from their respective associations to meet the 
New York banks and act with them. A meeting of the Philadelphia 
Clearing House Association was promptly held, and a resolution was 
adopted unanimously appointing Mr..S. A. Mercer, President of the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Mr. Joseph Patterson, President of 
the Western Bank, and Mr. J. B. Austin, President of the Southwark 
Bank, a committee to proceed to New York as requested. The three 
gentlemen of the committee promptly proceeded to New York, and 
they were joined there by the committee of the Boston banks,—Messrs. 
Franklin Haven, J. Amory Davis, James H. Beale, and William Gray. 
Secretary Chase called on the committee, and had a long conversation 
with some of the delegates. The Secretary spoke frankly of his sev- 
eral conferences with the bank committee, and did full justice to their 
intelligence and their patriotic purpose, but he supposed that their con- 
servatism and sense of responsibility to the important trust they held, 
and their fear of the perils to which the property of their shareholders 
and especially their depositors would be exposed, would very naturally 
prevent them from acting with unanimity. The next day a meeting 
of the committee was held, and the delegates from Boston and Phila- 
delphia were present. It was a brief session, at which it was decided 
to report without recommendation to a joint meeting of the New York 
banks with the Boston and Philadelphia committees, to be called for 
the succeeding day, that the Secretary of the Treasury asked for a loan 
or purchase of fifty million dollars of United States bonds or notes 
at par. At 11 A.M. on the 15th of August, 1861, the meeting was 
held in the Directors’ Room of the American Exchange Bank in New 
York, with Mr. John A. Stevens chairman, and Mr. George 8. Coe 
secretary. Of the New York banks thirty-nine were represented ; and 
the Boston and Philadelphia delegates were present. The chairman 
of the committee reported the request of the Secretary, and said that 
while all of the committee regarded the necessity of the government 
as urgent, and while it was the strong desire of the committee to do all 
that could be done to meet the wishes of the Secretary, there was yet 
not an agreement as to the proper action to take, and that therefore 
the proposal of the Secretary was submitted to the meeting for their 
consideration and action. The details of the subject being new to the 
majority of those present, questions were asked and replies made by 
different members of the committee, and naturally there were differences 
of views as to what should be done, and a general informal talk con- 
tinued for more than an hour, with very little, if any, promise of definite 
action by the convention. Nothing that was said indicated any unwill- 
ingness to assist the government, but, on the contrary, all who spoke 
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expressed with manifest sincerity their earnest wish to seek and find 
the way by which, consistently with their sense of duty to the important 
trusts they held, they could give that assistance which the government 
required. In the consideration of the Secretary’s proposal, apparently 
conflicting motives operated upon the minds of the officers of the banks. 
On the one hand, their patriotic feelings and their sense of duty as 
citizens to their country in its hour of peril urged them to yield a ready 
and cheerful assent to the Secretary’s plan. On the other hand, their 
duty to their note-holders, their depositors, and their shareholders, and 
their conscientious recognition of the fact that the funds of which they 
had. the control were trust funds, necessarily rendered them cautious in 
the adoption of any line of action which might in any way imperil the 
security of those funds. Of course these opposing motives operated 
with varying force on different minds. Some saw most strongly their 
duty to the government ; others realized with greater force their responsi- 
bility to the creditors and the shareholders of the banks. The Boston 
and Philadelphia delegates were interested and attentive auditors, when 
one of the New York committee who had been in conference with the 
Secretary inquired if nothing was to be heard from Boston and Phila- 
delphia. The chairman then called on Mr. Patterson, of Philadelphia, 
to address the meeting and speak for Philadelphia. Mr. Patterson 
spoke with great earnestness and deep feeling, and said,— 

“The call that has so urgently been made compels me to rise and to 
say that ‘ Mr. Patterson, of Philadelphia,’ is not here. Never before, and 
probably never hereafter, will I ask to have my name dissociated from 
the city of my.birth and of my continued residence, for ‘I am a citizen 
of no mean city,’ but of one that has ever supported the authority of the 
government, and is now doing its full share to maintain the integrity of 
the nation ; but here, to-day, in the presence of the government of the 
United States, represented by the Secretary of the Treasury, in view of 
the importance of the crisis now before us, with due consideration of the 
serious issues dependent on your action to-day, and regarding the wants 
of the soldiers in the field, and their suffering families at home waiting 
receipts of money which the government owes, but cannot pay,—in con- 
sideration of all this, and more, which it is needless to speak of, I am 
not of Philadelphia: I am of the United States, as I am sure you all 
are; not of Boston, of New York, or of Philadelphia, but of the United 
States, the security of whose government is now imperilled by assaults 
of enemies armed to battle for its destruction. I have been an attentive 
and deeply-interested auditor of all that has been said, and I must say, 
with great respect, but with entire frankness, that you have not, in my 
judgment, debated or considered the only question which is before -you 
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to-day. That question is not, Will you receive and hold or take the 
obligations of the United States government when offered to you ? but it 
is, In what form and of what character will you take them? Your 
choice is limited to that. There are some things which if not done will 
do themselves speedily, and this is one of those; for if you refuse the 
proposal of the government, the Secretary will of necessity return to 
Washington at once, and, with an exhausted treasury, and our soldiers 
in the field and the contractors for supplies to the army demanding 
pay, now greatly in arrears, and more men required to battle for the 
Union, and more debts to be incurred and paid, his only and most pain- 
ful alternative will be to put not only the presses of the government 
at work, but the printing-power of the country, if necessary, and issue 
promises to pay, not bearing any interest, and of any denomination that 
will be taken, payable at no fixed date, and never due. With no un- 
certainty as to the final issues of this war, but with great uncertainty as 
to the period of its termination, these issues will constitute the accepted 
currency of the country. They will be current everywhere, and you 
will not refuse them. You cannot afford to refuse them. You will 
receive them and give them currency ; and thus your bills receivable, 
and ultimately your gold, will be converted into a mass of irredeemable 
paper issues.” (Mr. Patterson then referred to the condition of the 
banks, with some explanatory figures, and continued.) ‘You have 
here offered for your acceptance the bonds of the government of the 
United States, bearing a specified rate of interest, and payable at a date 
named. Your acceptance of those bonds will place at the disposal of 
the government of the United States the means of meeting the instant 
and pressing demands of its creditors, and will create and increase the 
confidence of the people in the ultimate success of the government. 
Can I say more to press on you the propriety, nay, the necessity, that 
this action be taken to-day? This nation is now in perplexity, but not 
in despair ; somewhat depressed by its late military reverses, but not 
cast down nor destroyed. It is as true in national as in individual life 
that there are times when the expression of courage is the highest wis- 
dom and when confidence is the best philosophy. A patriotic sense of 
duty and an enlightened selfishness unite in demanding this action. 
Your refusal of the Secretary’s proposition will create the unavoidable 
and distressing necessity of a resort to the only way left to him to pay 
the troops in the field and to meet the demands of importunate and 
embarrassed government creditors ; and where all this will end, who 
can say? If you refuse, may it not be that the credit of the nation 
financially and the material interests of the country will be involved in 
acommon ruin? The country knows that the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury is and has been here in New York for several days, and the pur- 
pose for which he came is also known. The people are awaiting the 
issues of these negotiations; and I believe, as firmly as I stand here 
before you, that when it shall have been announced that the banks of 
the three largest cities have loaned the government fifty millions, and 
that they will do more if necessary, the Secretary will return to Wash- 
ington with a lighter and more hopeful heart than he has had for many 
days, and will carry to the President and to his Cabinet comfort and 
encouragement ; and as the news is sent to the army and through the 
country, the people will be inspired with confidence, the credit of the 
government here and in Europe will be strengthened, and the hopes of 
the friends of the Union everywhere will be reanimated. When the 
authority of the government shall have been re-established and peace 
and order restored, history will record your action of this day as an 
illustration of the truth that battles may be won in the council-chamber 
not less than in the field. I trust that the vote will now be taken and 
the Secretary’s proposal be unanimously accepted.” 

The meeting gave a manifestly interested and respectful attention to 
the strong thoughts and words of Mr. Patterson, and the views ex- 
pressed were fully endorsed and approved by Mr. George 8S. Coe, Presi- 
dent of the American Exchange Bank of New York, who, in forcible, 
eloquent, and patriotic words, urged the adoption of the resolution and 
the acceptance of the Secretary’s proposal. A few brief remarks were 
made by others: the one feeling controlling all their words was that the 
Union of the States must and shall be preserved ; and the expression of 
this sentiment was made by the unanimous adoption (the vote being 
taken by a call of names) of a resolution that “The associated banks of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia will take jointly at par fifty mil- 
lions dollars in notes or bonds of the United States, with the privilege 
of taking at par an additional fifty millions on October 15, and fifty 
millions more on December 15, unless that previously to these dates 
there shall be a negotiation in Europe or a popular subscription to the 
amount required.” A committee was then appointed, Mr. Gallatin, 
chairman, to arrange and perfect a plan for action of the associated 
banks under the resolutions adopted and agreements made. There was 
afterwards a just distribution among the banks in the clearing-houses 
of the three cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia; and after 
this another loan of fifty millions was taken, and a final one of that 
amount,—a total of one hundred and fifty millions. After that time the 
more favorable conditions for the sale of government bonds were such 
that the loans were placed without the further agency of the banks. 

The day of that meeting of bank-officers in New York in August, 
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1861, was one of the most critical of that eminently gloomy and critical 
time; and the bank-officers of the three cities assembled in New York 
that day, with no sufficient authority to assume the great responsibility 
they took, other than the law of duty and necessity, nevertheless ex- 
pressed their courage, their wisdom, and their patriotism by their 
action. The effect of that timely action cannot be overestimated. It 
was the most important financial negotiation of the century, and has no 
parallel in history. It proved to the world that the moneyed power of 
the country without reserve was dedicated to an assertion and continu- 
ance of the authority of the government. It arrested the attention and 
increased the confidence of the bankers and capitalists of Europe. It 
admonished some unfriendly European powers to delay and finally 
abandon their more than suspected purpose to recognize the indepen- 
dence and existence of the Southern Confederacy. It furnished to the 
government the money required to meet the pressing demands of its 
daily expenditures. It sustained the public credit, and it opened to the 
Treasury the money-markets of Europe; it reanimated popular confi- 
dence in the stability of the Union, and it rendered possible that subse- 
quent administration of the Treasury Department by which the means 


were provided for the suppression of the great rebellion. 
A, Bolles, 


TWO ROSES. 


HE one with heart of flame he gave to her 
Whose eyes veiled from his own sin’s bitter cost, 

With throbbing pulses and with heart astir, 

Entranced by eyes that held an Eden lost. 


The other—lily-pale, drooped on its stalk— 
He gave to her, his soul’s pure love unstained, 
Whose saintly eyes and sweet unworldly talk 
Held less an Eden lost than heaven regained. 


And when he died, one wept, but dried her tears, 
Serenely hopeful of a brighter day ; 

Against the other’s heart through dull, slow years, 
Till both alike were dust, the red rose lay. 

R. Orespi. 
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Vv. 
PADDLING FOR PLEASURE. 

{|= the worst canoeist in the world: so readers who think sport 

consists only of skill and the breaking of “records” will do well to 
skip this article. But I have found so much enjoyment by the assistance 
of several successive canoes that I imagine many men would go and do 
likewise could they know the merits of the primitive (American) form 
of boat. 

I began canoeing in my twelfth year. One day while lounging on 
the Illinois bank of the Wabash River, dodging a lesson in square root 
and earning a square whipping, an Indianian came across in a canoe. 
It seemed to me I had never seen any other boat move so gracefully and 
with so little exertion on the part of the crew. The man stood astern, 
paddling on one side only, his body being as erect and rigid as the tree- 
trunks that were the background of the picture, and the boat approached — 
me by a straighter line than I have ever seen followed in a paddling- 
race between Eastern experts. No sooner was the man ashore and on 
his way to the village on the bluff than I gave that canoe a mighty 
shove, as I had learned to do with a skiff, sprang into it, seized the 
long paddle, stood up astern, and made an ecstatic dash at the water. 
The boat did not upset, but I did; the canoe, the paddle, and I drifted 
down the river not many feet apart; and, although I soon swam to the 
boat, it rolled so frightfully when I attempted to climb in that I soon 
abandoned it, and swam to a raft tied to the shore. What became 
of the boat I never dared to inquire ; though, with the sense of justice 
peculiar to small boys and other uncivilized beings, I devoted a week 
to wishes that I might split the mean thing to pieces with an axe. I 
learned afterwards that I had been very unjust to that boat and all its 
family. Like all other Western canoes, it was hollowed from a log, 
weighed two or three hundred pounds, and I could not have upset it 
had I tried. I may say here that the modern canoe, built as light as 
the racing-shell, is equally safe, no matter how wildly it rolls, so long 
as its occupant sits on the bottom. I have trusted desirable members 
of my family to paddle around all they liked, cautioning them only to 
sit as low as possible; I have gone safely through rougher water with a 
canoe than I ever took a cat-boat into; and I have offered a venture- 
some small boy a watch if he would upset a canoe while sitting in the 
bottom : the watch still is mine. 
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My later experiences with the Western canoe, or .“ dug-out,” were 
generally quite satisfactory. I became so proficient that I spent count- 
less hours around a destroyed dam where at low water there were some 
enticing “runs” to be made. But about the time I thought I knew — 
everything, the river rose very high, carrying away rafts, bridges, and 
huts along its banks and those of its tributaries, and increasing the gentle . 
summer current to five or six miles an hour. Whatever was found afloat 
was the property of the finder ; and, as saw-logs brought a dollar and a 
half each at the local mill, I saw that well-directed industry would keep 
me in circus-tickets all summer and leave a pleasing surplus for Fourth- 
of-July purposes. Out I dashed, and was soon lucky enough to strike 
four fine logs bound together side by side with grape-vine. I grap- 
pled them in the customary manner, by driving into one of them a 
“twenty-penny” nail, to the head of which a rope was fastened, and 
started to tow my prize ashore. But the little raft wouldn’t tow: it 
saw it was the bigger, so it proceeded to tow me; and, although I re- 
monstrated for several miles, and even got on the raft and attempted 
to head it shorewards by cross-paddling forward, it went along down- 
stream in its own way. As we neared a point where the channel 
struck the shore, I made one final effort: I paddled with all my might, 
and seemed to be succeeding nicely, but just as the boat touched the 
clay bluff it swung sidewise, the raft struck it broadside, I heard a 
crash, and had just time to jump over the stern into the river when 
the sides of that canoe closed together like the jaws of a gigantic vice. 
It may interest the juvenile readers of Lippincott to learn that I had 
enough presence of mind to seize the tow-rope of that raft, make it 
fast to an overhanging root, scramble ashore, and sell my prize to a 
colored man for ten cents, a ’possum-skin, and a hvoe-cake, and that 
I afterwards gave back the money and the ’possum-skin, with my 
pocket-knife, a box of percussion-caps, and a fishing-line, to the same 
dusky citizen to induce him to guide me home, from which I was seven 
miles distant. 

For many years I attributed this accident entirely to the meanness 
of the raft, and not at all to the force of the current, which, as in all 
rivers “on the rise,” tended to keep everything in the centre of the 
stream or channel. I was converted from this theory during the late 
civil war. I attempted to catch a handsome cedar log which a freshet 
was bringing down the Mississippi. My starting-point was a few miles 
above New Orleans, and my boat a canoe. I landed in New Orleans 
two hours later, without any log, and almost without any life; and it 
required considerable telegraphing to satisfy the provost-guard that I 
was not a Confederate spy, or at least a Louisiana soldier coming home 
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on the sly to visit his family. I must admit that had I started with a 
row-boat I would have suffered less. 

A row-boat, however, would be a poor substitute for a canoe in soigh 
weather. The best oarsman is likely to “ catch a crab” while his boat 
is pitching or rolling, but the canoe-paddle, being used on only one side 
at a time, can be watched from the time of contact with the water. My 
first experience with a modern canoe, weight a trifle over fifty pounds, 
was in Newark Bay, New Jersey, during a hard blow from the north- 
east. I had gone from New York to Staten Island to paddle a new 
canoe from New Brighton to Newark ; and, as the half-day I had selected 
was the only one I could hope to steal from business for some time, I could 
not afford to be particular about the weather. Some fishermen at New 
Brighton, all of them accustomed to being out in bad weather, called me 
all sorts of uncomplimentary names for thinking of risking my life in such 
a cockle-shell as my boat; and I believe they suspected me of wanting . 
to drown a small boy whom I had brought along to be used as ballast. 
At a moderate estimate, the boy was worth his weight in gold to me; 
but he set no such value upon himself, unless, perhaps, he had given the 
subject no consideration, being possessed of the customary juvenile im- 
pression that his fathér was infallible and could protect him in any cir- 
cumstances. So he tumbled all over the boat, he leaned over the side to 
look for fish or to catch bits of drift, and the more the canoe rolled the 
jollier the performance seemed to him. I fought that gale for almost 
an hour after getting fairly into the teeth of it; and I learned after- 
wards that fishermen farther up the Kill—the strait which separates 
Staten Island from New Jersey—had thought me in such peril that they 
had formed a party to go to my rescue, but had given up because they 
could find no row-boat in which they dared to risk their own lives. Yet 
when I finally gave up the struggle and returned to my starting-point 
I was not conscious of having been in danger, and my boat had not 
shipped a drop of water; but I had to submit to some serious scoldings 
by the old sea-dogs. 

A stronger proof of the superiority of paddle over oars and of facing 
the course to be sailed I found on the St. John River, the outlet of 
Lake Champlain. Canadian law requires that every foreign vessel, no 
matter what the size, shall obtain a permit before passing through inland 
waters: so our party, four in number, with four canoes, found a Cana- 
dian customs-officer and obtained the necessary papers. The officer, 
who was a capital fellow, walked down to the water with us to look at 
our boats; but when he learned that we intended to start at once he 
was amazed, for the wind was blowing so hard that it had driven all 
other craft behind a breakwater. I doubt whether I should have 
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started had I been alone, but my companions were veteran paddlers, 
and, as it is the ambition of each canoeist alive to depress the conceit of 
every other canoeist, I started with the others. The river at the end 
of the lake is very wide, so the wind had a chance to pile the water as 
high as it liked ; we had to encounter the additional obstacle of a trestle 
bridge the piles of which were but a few feet apart; but in spite of 
waves and wood we made our trip without accident of any kind. The 
extreme length of my boat was fourteen and a half feet, and the greatest 
width was thirty-one inches: she was, therefore, smaller than an ordi- 
nary row-boat. This venture may seem to some to have been fool- 
hardy, but the senior of our party, now United States Consul-General 
at Rome, was the most cautious amateur sailor I ever knew. 

During this trip I learned, in very different weather, another point 
of superiority of the canoe over any other form of craft for a man who 
boats only for enjoyment’s sake. While lazily hugging the shady bank 
of the river one afternoon, I passed the mouth of a brook so narrow that 
no boat could have turned in it, and I doubt whether a row-boat could 
have made its way in, for the oars would have scraped the banks. 
Bushes and tree-boughs met over it, so that it looked like the entrance to 
a small mountain-cave, and flecks of sunlight brightened the interior. I 
paddled in cautiously, fearing I might ground on a bar, stone, or sunken 
log, but, as the water seemed deep, I quickened my stroke. For an hour 
I feasted my eyes on an ever-changing picture such as could be found in 
no other way except by wading up a trout-brook without paying any 
attention to the trout. But wading in search of the picturesque is not 
to be compared, for comfort and ease, to leaning against a canoe’s back- 
board and gently dipping a paddle a few times a minute. When a 
savory odor from an Acadian’s cabin on the bank came gently down to 
remind me that it was supper-time and that the ecstasy of canoeing does 
not deaden the sense of hunger, I merely turned myself—not the boat 
—and paddled in the opposite direction, for either end of a true canoe 
will serve as bow. 

It is exciting to run rapids in a canoe, to sail in a breeze so stiff that 
the sailor, who is always his own ballast, has to lean far out to wind- 
ward to keep his boat from capsizing, to fight wind and wave and rock 
and shoal and current in rounding a treacherous point; but the most 
tremulous, persistent, long-drawn-out, and altogether delicious excite- 
ment of this form of aquatic diversion is found in discussions of rigs and 
models. Man is naturally a disputatious animal ; most of the wars and 
less bloody quarrels of humanity are merely reappearances of the primi- 
tive impulse of mankind to fight whenever two men chanced to meet at 
any time but dinner-time: so anything upon which men can disagree 
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earnestly without injuring their fellow-beings should be maintained by 
society as a safety-valve. No two canoes are exactly alike, even if built 
upon the same lines ; neither are the rigs of any two boats the counter- 
feit presentments of ‘ooh other. So whenever canoeists meet they con- 
sume a great deal of breath in convincing themselves, and incidentally 
each other, that the speaker for the time being is right and the other 
man is wrong. When one night the popular captain of a popular At- 
lantic steamer and an equaily popular naval officer whose name is 
known throughout the land,—when these two men, both enthusiastic 
canoeists, quarrelled for two hours over the merits of their respective 
rigs, I thought the performance rather silly ; but as each was next day 
reported by his respective subordinate officers to be in splendid temper 
and spirits, I thought I dimly sighted a moral idea. Further observa- 
tions in the same direction justify me in advising all wives, clubs, polit- 
ical organizations, and churches to encourage the canoeing spirit in men 
in whom they are interested and who may sometimes disturb their peace ; 
for a man who has spent an evening discussing unsettled questions in 
canoeing will not have enough disputatious impulse left to make life 
miserable for any one. If a canoe club could be formed at Washington 
consisting solely of members of Congress, each member to pledge him- 
self to sail or paddle an hour ‘every day, the annual sessions would be 
shorter and more effective. 

Canoeing offers the man of affairs one blissful experience for which 
he frequently sighs and which he seldom enjoys,—the pleasure of being 
entirely alone for a little while. The same end may be attained by 
seeking the North Pole, or exploring Africa, or climbing unfrequented 
mountain-peaks ; but why go to such expense of time and money when 
canoes are cheap and water abounds? There was a time when I had to 
go through the motions of thinking quite steadily, the thoughts to be 
jotted down on paper, and when disturbances arrived at the rate of sev- 
eral per hour. One day when my “copy” was overdue and my wits 
were equally behindhand it occurred to me that a man could write in a 
canoe as easily as ata desk. I thrust into my pocket a pad of paper and 
a few pencils, hurried to the boat-house, and sought the seclusion of a 
broad bay where there was nobody who had time to ask questions or 
dissect their neighbors’ characters. The opportunity to become ac-. 
quainted with myself was so unusual that I squandered two or three 
hours at that unprofitable occupation ; but by: the time I had recalled 
myself to a sense of duty, the pure air, the vigorous exercise, and the 
perfect peace had brought my wits into harmonious working condition, 
and the work I did between then and sunset was satisfactory, at least 
to me,—an experience seldom enjoyed by any writer. After that I fre- 
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quently adopted the same method; and when my canoe. was consumed. 
in a fire that dissolved the entire contents of a boat-house into smoke, I 


felt as bereft as if I had lost my library or my right hand. 
There is no more available medium of adventure than a canoe, no 


matter what the model or rig. Other men may not see anything un- 
usual in the incidents of the canoeist’s life afloat, but a man does not 
seek adventure for the benefit of other people,—he wants it for himself. 
Woman, too, could she be persuaded to go into canoeing, would have an 
easy means of temporary escape from grumbling servants, unwelcome 
callers, tight dresses, close air, and the contemplation of household bills. 
All education must be paid for, and the beginning of canoeing must be 
paid for by a week of aches in muscles not previously called into active 
use ; but afterwards a new life may be stepped into at will. I earnestly 


davice everybody to try it. 
John Habberton. 


NOTES OF A BASE-BALLIST. 


In the spring of 1877 I was obliged, somewhat csisiaimanans 
leave college. A short consultation with my guardian and the cold 
logic of a few figures made it plain that I would have to begin business 
in my own name. To travel had been my dream. When, therefore, I 
was offered a position as travelling-agent for a nursery, I eagerly ac- 
cepted. I was assigned to the territory in Northwestern Pennsylvania, 
up among the summits of the Alleghanies, where they may have frost 
in June. 

With an agency for a bakery I might have found some trade; but 
strawberry-plants and fancy shrubbery are luxuries too easily dispensed 
with in that section. It did not take long to convince me that my 
lines of usefulness lay in some other direction, and at the end of 
two weeks I found myself two hundred miles from home, among 
strangers, and without the price of a meal. I couldn’t think of going 
home,—it was too far to walk, and, besides, I was greatly chagrined at 
the result of my venture. My first care was to get back into civiliza- 
tion. I gained the friendly sympathy of a freight-car conductor, and 
one night, in company with him in his caboose, I turned my back on 
that land of destitution and coal-mines. 

I did not know, or care particularly, where I was going. I was 
determined only to accept the first employment that offered a livelihood. 
The next day, about noon, I was in Renovo, Pennsylvania. There 
was to be a game of ball that afternoon. At school I had been pitcher 

on the college nine. I could pitch “the curve,” at that time an effec- 
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tive wnsciial aid Thad in consequence gained some local reputation. 
I was invited to join in the game. That evening I made an agreement 

to play ball in Renovo for ten dollars a month and my board. This 

was my beginning as a professional ball-player. I had not the faintest 

idea then that I should be playing to-day. I intended to continue 

only until I should be able to find other employment. I went next to 

Williamsport, Pennsylvania, on a promised increase of pay. I say 

“promised,” for before pay-day came the manager had left town, but 

had neglected to leave his address. For a time I was particularly un- 

fortunate in this respect. During my first ten weeks of professional: 
play, including service with three clubs, I received only ten dollars. 

But I make no claims for arrears of pay. I made a living, and, in my 

circumstances then, that was a relatively larger salary than I have ever 

received since. 

The first club I played with composed entirely of professional 
players was the Athletic of Philadelphia. My early experience with 
that aggregation I shall never forget. I received a telegram asking me 
to come down on trial. I could scarcely believe its genuineness. To 
be a member of such a club was a professional height to which I had 
never even aspired. I had but little confidence in my ability to succeed 
among such players as I imagined them to be: still, I determined to try. 
T had already seen that base-ball was lucrative only to players in the 
first class, and I concluded that if I could not get into that I would 
quit altogether. Accordingly, I negotiated the loan of my railroad-fare, 
and started that night. I did not saltaige in a Pullman, but took what 
ball-players call a “Sullivan sleeper,” —that is, I sat up all night 
in the smoker. On my arrival in Philadelphia I learned that the 
Athletics were to play that afternoon in Brooklyn against the famous 
“artfords.” There were men in that nine whose records were as — 
familiar to me as the story of the little hatchet, and, though I had 
never seen any of them, the very mention of their names filled me with 
awe. I was put in to pitch. I had had no breakfast, and no one had 
said anything to me about dinner; and this may account in part for 
the fact that I felt nervous that afternoon. Besides, I am free to con- 
fess that I was frightened. If some one of the Athletic players had 
spoken a word of encouragement, I am sure I would have felt more at 
ease. But even they looked me over in a half-critical, half-indifferent 
way that’ made me wish I was home. I was only a light bit of a boy, 
and I thought my appearance had made an unfavorable impression. I 
believe now that their actions were the result rather of the resigned way 
in which old players accept these experimental inflictions. They have 
forgotten their own feelings under similar circumstances, and they leave 
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a young player to struggle through as best he can. If he succeeds, he 
is admitted to the brotherhood ; if not, he is relegated to the army of 
exploded “ phenomenons.” 

In the first inning there was a very high fly hit uptome. The sky 
was “high ;” that is, there were no clouds by which to locate, or, as we 
say, “judge,” the ball. I have since then seen base-balls do strange 
things, but I don’t remember ever to have seen one make so many 
eccentric moves as that one. At one time it seemed to be falling ten 
feet to my right, and the next instant it had jumped ten feet to my left. 
T thought it never would come down. I grew light-headed and faint. 
It came zigzagging down in such a way that at one moment there 
seemed to be a half-dozen of them and the next moment I couldn’t see 
any. To make matters pleasanter, a couple of demons stood there, yell- 
ing in my ears, “ Run hard! he’ll never get it.” I realized that my 
“nerve” would be judged by that catch. I made one last desperate 
effort to collect myself, the ball came within reach, I clutched at it, and 
it stuck fast in my hands. That gave me confidence, and after that I 
think I played a fairly good game. 

A certain well-known manager once gave a young pitcher a trial. 
The young man in his first game was hit quite freely, so much so that 
he deemed it best to explain, after the game, that he had been a little bit 
“off.” The manager, in his usual caustic way, replied, “ Well, you’ll 
be a good bit farther off to-morrow.” And the young man was pre- 
sented with a ticket home that evening. If I had missed that fly, I 
don’t think I should have stopped off at Philadelphia that night. The 
remembrance of my feelings on that occasion is with me still, and I 
have always sympathy and, if possible, a word of encouragement for a 

er. 

From Philadelphia I went to Janesville, Wisconsin, and from there 
to Buffalo, New York, where I finished the season. I had not yet 
learned the lesson of economy, and the close of the summer found me 
high and dry upon the strand. There is a reporter out in Buffalo who 
takes pleasure in informing the public occasionally that while there I 
squandered all my money for peanuts and gingerbread. At any rate, I 
was again reduced to a hand-to-hand struggle with necessity. I went 
back to Janesville, and worked ten hours a day all winter for my board. 
It is a question whether I earned my salary. My principal duty was 
to keep up steam in a stationary engine. I generally managed-to keep 
the machinery in motion, but I also kept the good-natured foreman in 
continual fear, as on several occasions I narrowly escaped blowing up 
the entire establishment. 

In 1878 I was with the Binghamton Club till it disbanded in 
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July. I then went into the League with the Providence Club, where 
I remained till 1883. Since then I have been with the “ New Yorks.” 
During my stay in the League I have received several tempting offers 
from clubs of outside organizations, but I have preferred to let well 
enough alone. There is one unfortunate fact in this connection. It 
seems that a man cannot, with any credit to himself, play in the same 
club beyond a definite time. Three years is in most cases the limit. 
The local public has seen him at his best, when, by a combination of 
good play and good luck, he has done particularly well. It makes this 
his standard, and expects it from him forever after. If he does that well 
he is doing only what he should, and if he does less he is playing poorly. 
I have in mind a number of first-class players who are not at all 
appreciated at home simply because they have overstayed their time. 
The present reserve-rule, which allows a club to retain a player as long 
as it wishes, ought to be modified to meet this case. The interests of 
both clubs and players demand some scheme providing for a gradual 
change. 

During the past decade base-ball has changed very considerably. It 
is true that all these changes may not have been wisely made. The 
legislation regulating the pitching has certainly gone too far in favor of 
the pitcher. Base-ball consists of three departments, batting, base-run- 
ning, and fielding, but batting is the key to the other two. Without it 
there can be no base-running, for a player must reach first base before 
he can steal second. Without batting there can be no fielding, for the 
ball must first be hit hard before there can be any hard “ grounders” to 
stop or long “ flies” to be taken. There is nothing, in my opinion, more 
tiresome to an audience, or more sleep-inducing to the players, than these 
so-called “ pitchers’ games.” Still, the game has made advancement 
both from a scientific stand-point and in its popularity with the public. 
The changes particularly marked by improvement have been in its 
conduct, in the class of men interested in its management, and in the 
character and deportment of players. 

Ten years ago base-ball was looked upon merely as a pastime, In- 
dividuals of means and leisure organized clubs for pleasure, and were 
perfectly satisfied if at the close of the season the nine had won a fair 
majority of games and receipts balanced expenditures. Players were 
under little restraint, because thorough discipline was not possible, A 
new era began in 1876 with the organization of the National League. 
Then came the “reserve-rule,” by which each club was conceded the 
right to retain a certain number of its players (at first five, now eleven) 
from year to year. This agreement more than anything else placed 
base-ball on the basis of a permanent business investment. Capital 
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could now be invested in base-ball stock without the possibility of seeing 
it rendered valueless at the end of six months by the defection of a num- 
ber of the best players. In speaking of this reserve-rule, I ought to 
notice an abuse which has sprung up under it. Clubs sometimes retain 
men for whom they have no possible use, simply for the purpose of 
selling them to some other club. In this way the player loses not only 
the benefits a free contract might give, but also the amount paid for his 
release. For it is fair to infer that if the club was willing to pay that 
amount for his release they would have been just as willing to pay it to 
the player in an increased salary. There is another feature in this 
live-stock transaction not at all flattering to us. In the old days an 
able-bodied slave sold for from twelve hundred to twenty-five hundred 
dollars, while the highest price I have yet heard of as being paid for 
a ball-player was one thousand dollars. 

Finally, the National Agreement was entered into, a defensive and 
offensive alliance, in which the different Associations agreed to respect 
and protect the equities of the club members of each. 

These three institutions—the National League, the reserve-rule, and 
the National Agreement—have changed entirely the nature of the game. 
What was formerly a pastime has now become a business, capital is in- 
vested from purely business motives, and the officers and stockholders 
of the different clubs include men of social standing and established 
business capacity. Particular attention has been given to the conduct 
of the game. Everything has been done to free it from unhealthy sur- 
roundings. Players are placed under strict discipline. The League 
does not admit of Sunday playing, prohibits open betting on its grounds, 
allows no liquors to be sold, and in general caters to the pure amuse- 
ment-loving element of the community. The results have certainly 
proved that respectable base-ball is more profitable than base-ball con- 
ducted on the beer-garden plan, and it is encouraging to note that this 
idea is gaining recognition in the minor associations. Under this new 
régime the character and deportment of players have improved and the 
game has grown steadily in popular favor. Despite the foolish talk 
of disappointed cigarette-bettors and the contemptible and malicious 
slanders of sensational newspapers, the public has confidence in its hon- 
esty, and it stands unchallenged in its position as “our national game.” 

But some of these changes the public has been slow to recognize. It 
is still a more or less popular belief that ball-players are an improvident 
and even dissipated set. This is not true, and does great injustice to a 
large majority of them. The player who squanders his salary as fast 
or faster than he gets it is now the exception. I feel perfectly safe in 
saying that three-fourths of the League players are increasing their bank- 
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accounts yearly. It has been my fortune to meet all kinds of people, 
and I say unhesitatingly that I believe ball-players as a class to be as 
well behaved as any other in the community. Furthermore, if honesty, 
generosity, courage, integrity, and true politeness, which is a kindly 
regard for the feelings of others,—if these, coupled with a full physical 
development, are manly attributes, then do I know some ball-players 
who may rank as representative men. I make these statements boldly, 
in full appreciation of the fact that they will convey a shock to the 
credulity of many. The reason for this misconception is not difficult. 
A private individual may indulge in a lark, and it will pass unnoticed. 
But let a ball-player be guilty of the same, and it is at once seized upon 
as a subject for gossip. It is exaggerated and distorted, until finally it 
bears little resemblance to the original offence. Then, again, an entire 
nine is usually charged with the indiscretions of one. The public rea- 
sons from the individual to the class. 

Ball-players are selected not so much with reference to their social 
habits or intellectual attainments as to their ability to play ball. Base- 
ball problems are not solved by logarithms, and I know some excellent 
players who speak French quite indifferently. Naturally, then, arhong 
a dozen men gotten together under such conditions there may be one of — 
that reckless kind who don’t care for anything or anybody. One such 
is usually enough to ruin the reputation of an entire nine. This fellow 
makes himself conspicuous upon all occasions, on cars and in hotels. 
He is a ball-player, and wants every one to know it, and, though the 
other eleven men may be attending to their own affairs in a perfectly 
gentlemanly way, the public forms its opinion of all by the actions of 
this one. No one is more annoyed by his capers than the other players. 
He has been remonstrated with, and perhaps fined, but it does not seem 
possible to suppress him. It is not just that a dozen men should be 
ostracized for the faults of one; yet it is part of the profession, and we 
must endure it with the best possible grace. 

There are other unpleasant things to which we must submit. It is 
often said to me, “How pleasant to travel over the country as you 
players do!” It is pleasant to travel when one has plenty of leisure 
and is at liberty to go or stay as his inclination directs. But it is any- 
thing but pleasant to travel as we do. We play every day, with just 
time enough. between dates to reach the next city. The ride is usually 
made by night; and, what with the loss of sleep and the fatigue of the 
games, we lose all appreciation of the interesting and the beautiful. I 
am often so worn out in body and mind that my sensibilities are dulled. 
As for doing anything requiring mental effort, it is simply out of the 
question, I have long since given up all idea of doing any reading or 
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studying during the playing season. I am satisfied to sit down in a 
chair in the evening, and feel fortunate only to be left alone. I don’t 
care to go anywhere, or even to talk with any one. Picture, now, if 
you can, the agony of a man in this condition when pounced upon by 
that bane of the ball-player’s life, the base-ball “fiend.” You are just 
comfortably seated when you see him coming. You may never have 
seen him before, but instinctively you recognize him. You turn your 
back to escape observation. But it is to no purpose. The vampire’s scent 
is keen for his prey. You feel him coming down upon you, and every 
nerve tingles at his approach. He addresses you familiarly, and, 
though he has been present at the game, his first question usually is, 
“ How did the game make out to-day?” Is there in any language any 
combination of words that can torture a man as those words have tor- 
tured me? Will there be base-ball fiends in the world to come? If so, 
Mr. Ingersoll’s belief is a delusion and a snare. Having thus pleas- 
antly established himself on a conversational footing, your fiend pro- 
ceeds systematically to force you into playing the entire game over again 
with him. He expresses sympathy for your defeat, and wants to know 
“ what’s the matter with you boys this year.” You make your replies 
as brief as possible, hoping he may see that you don’t wish to be dis- 
turbed. But nothing can discourage him. The consideration that 
should teach him that a man in any employment will grow weary of 
being forever and eternally quizzed about that and nothing else, that 
consideration seems to be a moral quality foreign to his organism. He 
has come to find it all out, and you can’t escape him. A long pause or 
a particularly brief response may drive him off for a moment, but, like 
a Jersey mosquito, he comes buzzing back, and the only way to get rid 
of him is to kill him. He asks questions the most absurd, to which 
there are no possible answers: ‘“ Why did Smith make that wild 
throw ?” and “ Why doesn’t Brown hit as well as he did last year?” 
He wants your opinion on personal matters concerning which you 
would not think of expressing yourself. It is simply marvellous how 
many questions may be asked about base-ball. Sometimes he goes too 
far. He sees your helpless condition, and, leaning over, he asks, in a 
confidential tone, “How is the game coming out to-morrow?” If there 
is a spark of life left in you, this will bring you to your feet. Bursting 
with indignation at the insinuation, you give vent to your feelings in 
language which is forcible, if not elegant. After it is all over, you are 
half ashamed of yourself for having lost your temper. You turn to 
walk away, feeling that you have needlessly made an enemy. To your 
surprise, he inquires if you are going down the street. Answer yes, and 
he will coolly say, “I’m going that way, and I’ll walk with you.” 
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And these are not the only afflictions of the ball-tosser’s life, though 
they are perhaps the most trying. Defeat is an evil sure to come. 
Even the “coming champions” will have their turns of ill fortune, 
while the lives of the “tail-enders” are awful to contemplate. I 
am often asked, “Do ball-players themselves feel badly over a de- 
feat?” To a certain extent, we learn to look upon it as an unavoid- 
able evil, and therefore accept it philosophically. But there never was 
a ball-player so much of a stoic that he could receive a defeat with the 
same grace as a victory. To a player who has his club’s, not his indi- 
vidual, interest at heart, the loss of a close game is always a disappoint- 
ment. I don’t like a man who can smile as pleasantly after a defeat as 
after a victosy. Show me the club that when beaten feels badly, and I 
will show you a club that will try harder the next game to win. I 
don’t take a defeat so much to heart as I did in my younger profes- 
sional days. In those days the loss of a close game meant for me no 
supper and a sleepless night. I remember that in 1879, in Cleveland, 
after the loss of a thirteen-innings game, I wanted my release, and I 
vowed to the manager, with tears in my eyes, that I would never play 
another game. He has often joked me about it since. Once before 
that, when I was with the Binghamton Club, I was so discouraged by 
continued ill success that I would have quit but for my catcher. He 
was a big, brave-hearted fellow, who, with the blood bursting from his 
battered fingers and with tears in his eyes, could forget his own ills to 
offer encouragement to others. His advice and example inspired me 
with courage, and I finally began to pitch good ball. 

Do ball-players ever get nervous? Certainly; they are but flesh 
and blood. But if they grew one-half so nervous as some of their 
critics, there would be some sorry exhibitions of ball-playing. When 
an error is made, there is no one feels it more keenly than the player 
himself; and if the audience would remember this they would surely 
be more considerate of his feelings. A short time since, a certain player 
made a difficult catch, and while twisted up and still on the run he 
attempted to throw a runner out at third. He over-threw, and, from 
the hisses, one would have thought the ball had struck a den of snakes. 
It was an excusable error, and the player really deserved credit for 
attempting the play. _ | 

T have spoken of a few of the ills of the ball-player’s life. It must 
not be supposed that there are no joys. One of the pleasantest incidents 
occurs on the 1st and 15th of each month, when he draws his pay. In 
this he has earned a most commendable reputation for punctuality. Sal- 
aries vary from one to four thousand dollars for the seven months of the 
season. Out of this he must lay by enough to meet winter expenses, 
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From November to April he is at liberty to do what and go where he 


pleases, Some have trades and follow them, others go South or West and 


play, some go to school or study in private, while still others do noth- 
ing. Base-ball offers fine opportunities to a young man of large am- 
bition and limited means. For six months of the year he is at liberty 


to pursue the bent of his inclinations. I have passed my winters vari- 


ously. During one I was with a club that went to New Orleans. That 
trip was the means of dispelling some illusions. I found that people 
the warmest-hearted and most hospitable I had ever met. Another 
winter I passed shooting and sight-seeing in the West. I went as far 
as the Pacific slope, and while in ’Frisco I played several games of ball. 
The incidents of that trip and the friends then made are still fondly 
remembered. For the past three winters my time has been pleasantly 
and, I hope, profitably occupied with my studies at Columbia College. 
Last spring I graduated from the School of Law. I am at present con- 
nected with the School of Political Science. I have no immediate inten- 
tion of retiring from the diamond : still, I want to be prepared for the 
future. Our occupation is at best an uncertain one. A broken limb 
to-morrow may be the end of it for me. Besides, a player’s reputation 
lies with the public: he leans on popular favor, and that he may find at 


any time to be but a broken reed. 
a John M. Ward. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CHAMPION ATHLETE. 


So you want to know how I became an athlete? 

Well, in my mind it is a question whether I am an athlete,—that 
is, if broad shoulders, well-developed muscles, etc., are characteristics 
of the athlete. At any rate, it is generally conceded that I am a run- 
ner; and if you want to know all about me in that capacity, here 


Just when I started to run I don’t know. I guess it must have 
been when I was about two years old. Ever since I can remember I 
have been noted for my fleetness of foot. In early childhood my com- 
panions would pit me against the champion of some other “ crowd,” 
and I never failed to defeat my opponent. When about thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, I was a member of a base-ball nine, all of the 
other members being grown men. Not that I was such an extraordi- 
nary ball-player, but, if you remember, it was a common thing in those 
days for players to run for each other. This was what I was kept on 
the nine for; and many a game I’ve pulled out of the fire it my 
ability to run the bases in good style. 
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I was born in Richmond, Virginia, and, after graduating from the 
Richmond High School, in 1875, I came North to live. My family 
first settled in Jersey City, where I joined a base-ball nine, and where I 
attracted the attention of the boys by my ability to “cover ground.” 
My mother having died of consumption when I was a baby, my father 
encouraged me in my fondness for out-door sports, thinking in-this way 
to ward off the dread disease which was hereditary in my mother’s 
family. Soon after my arrival in Jersey City, I secured a position 
with Schieffelin & Co., wholesale druggists, of New York. I stuck 
closely to business for four years, when my health began to fail. On 
consulting a physician, I was told that unless I took more out-door ex- 
ercise I would in all probability be troubled with some pulmonary com- 
plaint. About this time I was thrown in contact with a Canadian who 
had some reputation as an athlete, We worked at the same desk, and 
our conversation would often turn upon athletic subjects. Although I 
was not in the best of health, I ventured one day to say that I thought 
I could outrun and outjump him. He promptly accepted my défi. The 
following Sunday we visited Coney Island, where we had it out on the 
sandy beach. It was no trouble at all for me to defeat him at every 
game we tried. Much impressed by my ability at running and jump- 
ing, he urged me to enter some of the athletic competitions given every 
Saturday afternoon by the different athletic clubs in and around New 
York. I finally consented, and on election-day, 1878, I competed at 
the sports of the New York Athletic Club. The day was cold and raw, 
but I easily won the quarter-mile run from the eighteen-yards mark, 
and could have won it from scratch. This race came near settling me. 
I took a heavy cold, and it was months before I got rid of it. 

Soon after my first race, I went to John Fraser, the well-known 
maker of running-, walking-, and other kinds of athletic-shoes, for ad- 
vice. Fraser had quite a reputation as a trainer, and was ever on the alert 
fora good man. He had heard favorable reports of me from my first race, 
but I was so delicate in appearance and was troubled with such a bad 
cough that it was with many misgivings he agreed to take me in hand. 
His wife, an English lady, entreated him not to have anything to do 
with me. “John,” said she, “that boy has consumption; and if you 
undertake to train him it will kill him, and his people will blame you 
for it.” When he told me what his wife had said, I merely replied that 
I would take the chances, and that I was sure I could beat all of the 
champions the coming season, and I meant to do it if it was in me. 

It was a tough fight the next spring: I was sick one day and well 
the next. Nevertheless, I managed to beat everybody that opposed me; 
and in the fall of 1879 I began to lower records. At that time a man 
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was thought to be doing a great thing when he lowered an American 


record, It was generally conceded that, owing to atmospheric influences, 
it was impossible to repeat in this country the performances credited to 
English athletes. I took a different view of the matter,—attributing the 
fact that our standards were so much below the English either to the 
disposition on the part of our men to let well enough alone or to their 
not training properly. The day I reduced the figures for the quarter- 
mile from fifty-two and one-fifth seconds to forty-nine and one-fifth 
seconds, and ran the last hundred and twenty yards without my right 
shoe, I never saw such a dumfounded crowd in my life. Why, 
the time-keepers at first refused to show their watches, each thinking 
that he had made an egregious error. Later in the same afternoon, 
when, with a pair of borrowed shoes much too large for me, I lowered 
the figures for a furlong, the excitement was intense. I think “my head 
was turned” from that moment, for it seems from then until now I’ve 
been doing nothing else but tackling old Father Time,—with what suc- 
cess you know. 

When our English cousins heard about their records having been 
knocked into the shade, they merely laughed, and called it “ American 
bounce.” All of the English authorities said it was just possible that 
the tracks were short or the people who held the watches didn’t know 
their duties. I now determined to go to England. So, in the spring 
of 1881, the Manhattan Athletic Club, of which I was and have always 
been a member, sent me across the big pond. I shall never forget the 
day I arrived in London. Mr. William Waddell, who was then secre- 
tary of the London Athletic Club, met us at the dépét. He looked at 
me in a manner which seemed to say, “I am sorry for you, young man, 
if you imagine you can beat our best men.” Turning to Mr. Harry 
Pike, who had charge of our party, he quietly said, “‘ He may be a good 
man, but he is not strong enough to beat such men as Phillips, Baker, 
and others I could name.” 

The eventful day arrived at last. Although it was late in June, the 
weather was disagreeably cold, and it rained nearly all day. The 
knowing ones gave it as their opinion that what chance I might have 
had on a good, clear day was now offset by the heavy track. 

I had never realized before how small in stature I was until I toed 
the mark for my first race on British soil. All of my opponents were 
great, strapping fellows,—Phillips, who stood next to me, being about 
six feet in height and beautifully proportioned. At the pistol’s crack 
I was first away, a position I held for about forty yards, when Baker, 
who was running in the interest of Phillips, spurted to the front. I 
heard just before the race that first one and then another of my op- 
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ponents were to race me as hard as they could, so as to break me up in 
the interest of Phillips, who was to finish me. I admit I was just a 
little nonplussed at first. But I soon had my wits about me, and I fell 
back into third position until half of the distance had been covered, 
when I cut loose, and before the “ pacemakers” knew where they were 
I was ten yards in front. Coming along at my best speed, I soon had 
my field strung out like so many telegraph-poles. I won away off, and, 
notwithstanding that the track was heavy, I broke the English record, 
doing the “ quarter” in forty-nine and four-fifths seconds. There were 
many Americans present. One of them, more enthusiastic than the rest, 
threw his umbrella in the air when he saw me running easily, and it 
narrowly escaped hitting me on the head as it fell. 

The papers had to give me credit, much against their will, and many 
excuses were made for Phillips. The following Saturday I made a new 
record for the half-mile, and, the Saturday after that, reduced the quar- 
ter to forty-nine seconds ; and, to cap fhe climax, at the championship 
sports, July 16, I ran a quarter in forty-eight and three-fifths seconds, 
finishing in a walk. This last performance settled it. I was voted 
“top of the heap ;” and I dare say I am thought more highly of as a 
runner in England than in America. I have visited England three 
times, and, although I have won nearly a hundred prizes there, I have 
only been beaten once in a level race, and that was due to an unfortu- 
nate stumble at the start in a hundred-yard race. 

How many prizes have I won? Well, really I can’t tell. I have 
long since stopped counting them, but the number must be somewhere 
between three and four hundred. I think I must have given away over 
two hundred. The original cost of my prizes could not have been far 
short of ten thousand dollars. One medal alone cost five hundred dol- 
lars, and a single cup nearly as much. 

You want to know the best man I ever met? Now, that is a puz- 
aler. There’s W. G. George, Phillips, Cowie, Snook, and Brooks, all 
of whom are good men at their distances. If I am to decide, I must 
give my vote to George and Phillips. Of course these men were not 
in the same class, George being a distance-man, while Phillips, who is 
now dead, excelled at distances from one hundred yards to a quarter of 
amile, I beat George four times out of the six we met, while Phillips 
had to put up with second place on the two occasions we came together. 
My best distances are from two hundred and twenty yards to three- 
quarters of a mile. 

No, I never claimed to be the best hundred-yards runner in the 
world. Iam away beyond the average sprinter in ability, but the dis- 
tance is too short for me. Iam _ not heavy enough to ever become a 
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veritable champion at this distance. I have long since given up races 
of this length, for several reasons, first of which is the fact that they are 
too uncertain. A bad start often causes a man to be beaten by an in- 
ferior. Why, I have known two sprinters to come together the same 
afternoon, first in a level or scratch race, and the winner, a half-hour 
later, to be in receipt of one and one-half yards in one hundred yards 
from his beaten opponent, yet he would have to put up with second 
honors. Of course this state of things would never be among men who 
do nothing but train for sprint-races ; but among amateurs, who are given 
to trying their hands, or rather their feet, at every branch of out-door 
sports, it is of common occurrence. 

I have run only one professional race,—.e., one series ; that, as you 
know, was with George, this spring. You haven’t seen the English 
papers, I suppose, commenting upon those races. Well, you should 
read them, for some of the articles are very funny. They call the track 
at Madison Square Garden a circus-ring, and say that on a track of this 
length (two hundred and twenty yards around) George could not use 
his long stride to advantage. Mind you, I stride at least six inches 
longer than George, yet the length, or rather the want of length, of the 
track was supposed to be in my favor. One writer, a little more gen- 
erous than the rest, attributes my victories to the fact that I am “so 
much more clever at negotiating corners than the long-legged English- 
man. 

No wonder Englishmen make such good soldiers : er never know 
when they are beaten. 

Yes, there are several challenges out for me, but most of them are at 
distances I do not run,—or, in other words, at distances for which I do 
not claim the championship. It is hardly probable that I shall go to 
England this year. Beyond a few exhibitions, I’ll do very little running 
until late in the fall, when I may visit Australia. There isan Irishman — 
there by the name of Malone who has been doing some marvellous 
“times” at my distances. He will not come here, so I suppose I'll 
have to go to him. I met him in England in 1881, but reports say he 
is now a wonder. I think I have told you all about myself that you 
care to know. Of course I could tell you lots of funny stories about 
queer people I’ve met and the yarns I have spun to them and they to 
me, etc., but it would take a week. You are going to publish what I’ve 
told you, are you not? I am afraid it will read very egotistical ; but, 
then, it can’t be helped, for it is impossible to talk about one’s self with- 
out being so; at any rate, this has been my experience. 

E. Myers. 
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A WRITER in these pages lately characterized “The Bostonians” as a perfect 
“Sahara of a novel;” but what metaphor is vigorous enough to describe Mr. 
Howells’s latest? A slough of commonplace and vulgarity, judging by the five 
numbers we have already had. There is not a person in whom one has the 
smallest interest, and there is more than the usual percentage of fools among the 
women. One might pardon to a lively newspaper correspondent the police-court 
scenes, the Wayfarer’s Lodge, the street-car talk, and Miss Vane’s revolt from her 
Back Bay grocer. But it seems a pity that the work of our chief novelist should 
be so distinctly journalistic in tone. It is indeed “life,” these inane conversa- 
tions, these policemen and tramps and vulgar girls,—life as we daily see it and 
as the morning paper photographs it for us. But the hand of genius could be 
better employed than in delineating this unrelieved vulgarity and inanity; and 
“Well, good-evening,” four times repeated, is a realistic touch we could have 
spared. 

And what a set of characters! In the Family Circle, which lately passed 
judgment on them, the Dominie held his peace, since his sermons had left him 
no time to read it; but his wife maintained that no Dominie of her observation 
would read the police reports to his wife at the breakfast-table; she did not 
think he would regularly read them himself. And she could not imagine so 
helpless and imbecile a person as Mr. Sewell ever getting so far up in the world 
as his pastorate would imply, even though a practical and plain-spoken wife did 
rule him as few wives rule successful husbands, The maiden aunt maintained 
that Miss Vane was really too silly for belief, and that her dismissal of Lemuel 
showed her lacking in even average dignity and self-control. The daughter of 
the house wondered disdainfully if Sibyl was a fair specimen of the Boston girl 
of breeding who takes to books and charity ; and her friend who clerks, but who 
belongs to a Chautauqua circle and gets something besides novels from the free 

library, thought the whole class of working-girls maligned in the unutterable 

, Specimens given. The young man who does the family “chores” for his board, 

and who by this and other shifts is working his way through college, who has 

pronounced literary tastes and dreams of a book of his own some day, character- 
ized Lem as “a great gawk,” who, if he had that modicum of sense and percep- 
tion always allowed to heroes, must have behaved somewhat differently in the 
crises of his career. He found his first trials natural,—nay, pathetic ; though his 
author managed to leave most of the pathos out in describing them. But his 
utter lack of natural breeding, his apparent easy abandonment of all his literary 
hopes to become an elevator-boy,—this was too much. The youth of great men 
had charms; but the youth of a little man who was bovine as his cattle and hard 
as his granite hills, how could one take deep interest in that? In brief, said 
the Family Circle, though we may be “fifty millions, mostly fools,” is ae 
reason for making these, and these only, the actors of a story? 

It is a long way from Lemuel Barker to Aristophanes; yet he as in 
Browning’@ verse, takes up the question of realism in art and literature, and 
there are lines which well describe Howells’s method. He too “stands up for 
XXXVIII.—15 
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the common, coarse-as-clay existence ;” he too will face “ Low, and Wrong, and 
Weak, and all the rest ;” and, since 


Little and Bad exist, are natural, 
Then let me know them and be twice as great— 
If I report the whole truth. 


Like the Greek poet, he aims to picture for us 


A population which, mere flesh and blood, 
Eats, drinks, and kisses, falls to fisticuffs, 
Then hugs as quickly; speaks, too, as it acts, 
Prodigiously talks nonsense. Truth alone he seeks,— 
Truth for all beauty! Beauty in all truth. 
And what’s most ugly proves most beautiful. 


But truth is “in thing, not word; meaning, not manner ;” and Browning 
himself, the most realistic of poets, lays chief stress on “the incidents in the de- 
velopment of a soul.” 

Life, by all means, let us have; and the life of “common folk,” if he will. 
To make them interesting, the romantic, false-picturesque treatment is not 
needed. The peasant who turns out the long-lost earl,—this is crude enough. 
But is there not a truth behind the poor device? The earl represents the nobler 
man, and crudeness has no other way to prove his hero noble than to make him 
born so. We have changed all that; but we still cling to the “ fiction,” as How- 
ells would call it, that the common man, to be interesting, must have a few un- 
common qualities. He proposes to show us that this too is a childish delusion. 
He will make us as anxious over the love-passages of a fool-woman as over Portia 
or Rosalind. We are to thrill over a hero who is everything but heroic, the first 
commonplace youth picked up, as over the old-fashioned type, who was, indeed, 
often something of a prig. The whole conception of a hero is to be changed ; 
though why man without nobler parts is more worthy of notice than he who has 
them is not grossly evident. It is democracy and the Dutch school, which we 
decline to think superior to Raphael. “The sincere observer of man,” Howells 
says, “ will not desire to look upon his heroic or occasional phases, but will seek 
him in his habitual moods of vacancy and tiresomeness.” With every year, 
alas! Mr. Howells grows more “sincere.” But to avoid all that is exceptional 
in human nature and the human comedy is, after all, to limit narrowly one’s art. 
The exceptional has its place, the unexpected is always coming, and the perfect 
art sweeps “from heaven through the world to hell.” 

Jane Austen, whom the French critics are proclaiming the founder of the 
new school, writes, indeed, of commonplace people and every-day doings. But 
they have a certain feminine “ niceness,” . a thoroughly English “atmosphere” 
of birth and breeding, which partly reconciles one to their vacuity. Yet, despite 
her charm, she soon palls, and we go back to the “ bow-wow” of Scott, the wide 
canvas of Dickens, with the feeling that here, after all, is the larger life and 
thought. But that one can be at once ideal and realistic George Eliot proves. 
So of the exquisitely simple tales of peasant life her French name-sister wrote. 
George Sand’s peasants are peasants,—and the French peasant is coarser clay in 
many regards than the New England farmer,—but a sympathetic portraiture 
makes them attractive, and a breath of poetry touches to finer issues the story of 
human hearts. Mr. Howells does not like vulgar people, and, though he treats 
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them conscientiously, the lack is fatal to our interest. Doubtless he looks back 
now with a pitying smile to the days when he wrote “ A Chance Acquaintance ;” 
but some of us cherish it as far finer in tone than the work he is now doing; and 
as one had to re-read “ A Passionate Pilgrim” to wash out the bad taste of “The 
Bostonians,” so now the Family Circle are making peace with Lemuel Barker 
by going back to the charming people Howells used to know. E. F. W. 


TURNING with a smile of enjoyment from the new version of “Castle 
Dangerous,”—more entertaining than Scott’s,—one feels moved to express grati- 
tude to that little band of contemporary writers (chiefly English) who contrive 
to be at once versatile, prolific, sound, and interesting. Messrs. R. L. Stevenson, 
Grant Allen, and Andrew Lang differ widely one from another, and may be 
more surprised than the wise men of Gotham to find themselves in the same 
boat; but I always think of them together, and the name of any one of the trio 
at the head or tail of almost anything amounts to the assurance that the time it 
calls for will not be wasted. It takes a nimble reader to keep up with these 
three pens alone and give adequate consideration to the unique, or at least most 
unusual, material presented so engagingly. 

Take Mr. Lang, for example: is he ever dull, ever ungraceful, ever with- 
out stimulus to thought? Whether his topic be the maladies of the disembodied, 
or the merits and demerits of a host of widely-differing authors, or the quadru- 
pedal element in religion, the entertainment is always there, and always much 
more than entertainment. Even the Spectre is not merely amusingly humanized, 
like the Transferred Ghost and other phantoms of the period, but philosophically 
suggestive and critical as well. If one is to accept the communications of dead 
people as on the list of possibilities,—and who shall say what is not on that list? 
—perhaps that airy gentleman’s explanation of his own behavior may be worth 
a second thought. At any rate, the art certainly is, which can make what we 
call the supernatural so amusingly commonplace and yet leave an after-suspicion 
that the wildest of rationalizing extravagancies may deserve to be taken seriously. 
That apparition is the medical pioneer who carries our knowledge of pathology 
into another sphere, the Brown-Séquard who shows us the working of the nerves 
of the hereafter ; and much obliged to him for the cheering exhibition we ought 
to be. He is a good Spencerian, too,—leaving no doubt whatever on our minds 
(if we accept his statement) as to the extension of the reign of law into every 
domain. Finally, and quite as an episode, this very imponderable critic contrives 
to put a prod or two into Shakespeare himself, using the thorns of natural phe- 
nomena, too, which heretofore have never seemed to make much impression. 

And the “ Letters to Dead Authors,””—what a comfort it is to pick up a book 
which provokes “ Amen!” or some lighter and less liturgical equivalent, at every 
page! The English critics have fallen foul of it already, one assailing what an- 
other admires, with perhaps no general consensus of praise for anything except 
the well-echoed and satirical epistle to Herodotus. But there is so very much 
that seems to me to go right to the bull’s-eye of the target-—whichever that may 
happen to be—and knock fire-flashes and bell-ringing out of it, that I hasten to 
record the little wherein I dissent before losing sight of it altogether. 

First, then, is it not true that the faults and merits of Dickens’s humor are 
essentially the same as the faults and merits of his pathos? In both there is 
an overstraining, and often an air of gradual artificial approach, as if he were 
going to take the thing by siege ; and perhaps even Ralph Nickleby is no more 
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“steep” in his way than Alfred Jingle in his, or Little Nell in hers. Ina word, 
the man ran to hyperbole as his natural means of expression ; only we find cari- 
cature, even when excessive, more endurable than the creation of bugaboos or 
rubbing onions into our eyes. Has not this last very natural bias affected Mr. 
Lang’s judgment a little? As for the tragical elements in “The Tale of Two 
Cities” and the crime of Jonas Chuzzlewit, really it seems to me that they show 
the genius of Dickens at its very best. 

Again, is it quite judicial to declare Byron unpraisable beyond his merits, 
chiefly, it would appear, because Mr. Swinburne in one of his overwrought mo- 
ments has come perilously near declaring that Byron has no merits worth men- 
tioning at all? The candid reporter outside of the ring must insist that the speci- 
mens of Byronic style quoted by the later bard of the passions are indeed truly 
distressing ; and if the noble author had never done anything better he would 
not be entitled to make an ado with the tempest of his wings over the downiest 
chick that tries to crawl up the Parnassian hill. But, then, we all know such 
was not the case, and will be tempted to shake up Messrs. Swinburne and Lang 


together and take a compromise verdict. 


Once more, some of us must respectfully protest against being denied good 
taste because we find Jane Austen a little wearying when George Eliot and 
Charlotte Bronté are to be had. Shall I be deemed very unregenerate and hope- 
less if I confess to finding even Miss Porter, with her acrobatic Scottish Chiefs 
and my old friend Thaddeus, more manageable? One must protest once and 
again that accurate delineation is not all in all: the choice of topic should go for 
something. No action at all is as bad as nothing but action ; and one cannot take 
much interest in commonplace trivialities and prosaic narrowness when they are 
remote from all daily experience,—prim and obsolete without being really quaint 
or antique. No doubt the foibles have not really died out, nor the minor merits, 
but we see them in different guise and among later ‘surroundings, and it needs a 
magic touch to make them interesting even there. What is it to me that that 
prig of a Darcy preached again and again to his lady friends about the accom- 
plishments they ought to have, and kindred polite topics, or stood around ina 
ball-room through a whole evening with his aristocratic nose in the air and his 
aristocratic hands behind his back, like a free-born Briton? I can find the heavy 
bore, somewhat varied, without going to “‘ Pride and Prejudice” for him. Alto- 
gether, the first half of that very prosaic novel is good reading to sleep over, 
awaking whenever the Rev. Mr. Collins comes in. No one will deny that it is 
well written; but one breezy chapter of Sir Walter Scott ought to send an 
indefinite amount of such material flying, if it ever came into the same neigh- 
borhood. 

Last of all, Pope has very scant justice done him. Mr. Lowell is hardly 
more injurious in saying that the Papal wit almost became poetry than Mr. Lang 
is in giving a practical proof that a man may write verse closely modelled on 
Pope’s without any approach to poetry at all. Surely, in spite of all that has 
been said about veneering, it must be a narrow definition of the great art which 
will exclude this most notable artist ; for even in nature glitter and sparkle are 
held to be legitimate attractions,—witness any snow-field, or frozen lake, or 
faceted ‘“‘ice-storm.” Mr. Lang is not chargeable with taking the negative view, 
but he plays into the hands of those who do. 

But the mass of the work, in all its protean changes of style and topic,— 
what could be better, racier, juster, finer? Thackeray gets his due, and no 
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more; but from whom did he ever get it so rarely? What a fine, knightly spirit 
runs through the pages devoted to Dumas the picturesque! How well nearly 
everything is said of Dickens, and Burns, and Scott, and the Continentals, early 
and late! The sympathetic appreciation of Edgar Poe and his work is enough 
to awaken real delight in the heart of an old admirer who has heard many un- 
kind things about “very valueless verses” from Mr. Henry James and other 
profound critics of late. There be who think that “The Haunted Palace” or 
“Tsrafel”—to mention no others—would outweigh many James novels of the 
later period, even though the latter were yet longer and heavier than we find 
them. To all such Mr. Lang’s ungrudging tribute will be most welcome. 
Finally, since Fitzgerald’s own quatrains first saw the light, who has handled that 
difficult measure—difficult, that is, to make really pleasing, flexible, and mean- 
ingful—so acceptably as Mr. Lang in his echo to Omar Khayyam? Those 
lines hardly seem unworthy of being made a pendant to the “ Rubaiyat” itself; 
but, apart from all comparison, they constitute a really delightful little poem, 
that one would like to read again, dwelling on its pensive subtlety and the pic- 
tures thus brought together of the East and the West, the old and the new. 
Yet one would by no means like to be sure as Omar was sure,—if, indeed, we can 
safely join Mr. Lang in the latter statement. There is uncertainty enough in 
some parts of Mr. Fitzgerald’s translation. W. H. Babcock. 


UNLIKE your contributor in the June “Gossip,” I have always found it 
easy to distinguish between my waking and my sleeping dreams, even in my 
imaginative childhood. And no subsequent dream, however realistic, could pos- 
sibly be so clear-cut and enduring in its impression as one which came to me at 
the age of four years. It has ever since been a living picture in my memory, an 
experience as fresh as any happening of yesterday. We were living five miles 
‘from New Haven at the time, in a two-story brick house with a large, nicely- 
paved cellar; and every detail of that year of life is indelibly stamped on mem- 
ory’s page. One night I dreamed that I was standing alone in the cellar, near 
one wall, exactly in the middle. Suddenly I heard a peculiar, rustling sound at 
the front window, on my left. I looked, and a strange sight met my gaze. A 
most remarkable creature, with immense, steely-black wings, had entered; its 
body, encased in something between feathers and scales, but strictly neither, of 
the same intense, glittering, blue-black hue; walking erect on two feet, yet rush- 
ing with those wide-spread wings. This unexpected visitor rustled to the middle 
of the cellar, and, pausing directly in front of me, turned its penetrating eyes 
full in my face for an instant, then, slowly withdrawing them, passed on silently, 
except for the strange rustling of those terrible wings, and disappeared through 
the opposite window. I was instantly aware from the first that this was none 
other than Satan himself, and it was with a feeling of intense relief that I saw 
him depart. He was like no picture I had ever seen or have since beheld. So 
vivid was the dream that it became a subject of much thought to my infant mind. 
On the whole, it was rather comforting than otherwise, for I reasoned that if the 
Wicked One. had searched my soul with his piercing eyes and discovered that I 
did not belong to him he would probably let me alone all the remainder of my 
life. Atleast, he had not carried me off then. I had stood his gaze without 
flinching, and it seemed improbable that he would ever return to repeat the 
scrutiny. Certainly I have been conscious of no later encounters with the Prince 
of Darkness, and must conclude that my childish inferences were correct. 
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Whether anything had been said or read to me which could have suggested 
or instigated this pectliar dream, I cannot say, but it seems hardly probable. 
The philosophy of dreams is a curious study. In later years I have wondered 
if others notice the fact that the last strong impression on the mind before re- 
tiring is invariably the cause of the last dream previous to awaking in the 
morning. It is so in my own case, at least. No matter how many times I awake 
during the night, that subject never recurs until the morning nap, if it comes 
at all. 

Dreams are often accounted for in this way; but when one dreams of a dis- 
tant acquaintance not in one’s thoughts for a long time previously, and then 
reads the name among hotel arrivals in the next morning’s paper, one feels it to 
be a coincidence. When similar dreams are frequent in one’s experience, it 
seems like the result of mind influencing mind. When one dreams—as my 
mother did when a young girl—that a dear friend, of whose illness one has not 
heard, is dead, and awakes in terror only to have the dream repeated the third 
time, and in the morning learns that the body of that friend was brought into 
the town at midnight, it appears like the influence of spirit upon mortal mind. 
And what reason have we to doubt such possibilities? C. M. A. W. 


_ Since the anarchist outbreak in Chicago a good deal has been said among 
citizens of credit and renown about a resurrection of the old “ Know-Nothing” 
party. “Let them leave religion out of the question,” say some steady business- 
men, “and we’ll be with them all the way through.” Part of this feeling may 
be due to temporary excitement; but there can be no reasonable doubt that hon- 
est and worthy foreigners have been brought into ill repute and their capacity 
for citizenship discredited by the savagery of the worst element in our foreign- 
born population. The groundless charge made by a part of the London press 
that the Chicago assassins were Irishmen was received in this country with 
general contempt. Yet, under the influence of excitement and indignation, 
we might be equally unjust to innocent and law-abiding immigrants living 
among us. 

The foreign element in our population is now so enormous and is increasing 
so rapidly that its effect on our social system cannot be ignored. The changes 
which have lately taken place in the general character of the immigration to 
this country are especially noteworthy. Thirty years ago almost any American 
would have said that the most dangerous of the incoming foreigners were the 
Irish and the Italians, and that those who were most likely to make good citizens 
were “the honest, hard-working Germans.” At that time such a view would 
have been correct; but to-day it would be entirely wrong. Since then the pov- 
erty and distress in Ireland have spread far and wide, and have been felt among 
classes which were then comparatively prosperous. The later emigration from 
Ireland has been composed, to a great extent, of farmers, small tradesmen, skilled 
mechanics, and other respectable people of the lower middle class. Even the 
worst Irishmen do not gravitate towards Nihilism, and the priest exercises more 
or less control over nearly all of them. Kearney probably represents the lowest 
level of the Hibernian nature, and to call Kearney an anarchist would be doing 
him injustice. A similar improvement has taken place among the Italian immi- 
grants. Many of those who came over in former days were political refugees, 
rendered desperate by persecution and trained in the secret methods of the Car- 
bonari, while numbers of the others were worthless Jazzaroni who had drifted 
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away from Naples or Rome. But the formation of the Kingdom of Italy gave 
the country a merchant marine and led to free communication with the rest of 
the world, making the people generally morc enterprising and giving them more 
liberal views. One consequence of this change is that a great multitude of contadini 
from the rural districts and respectable laborers from the small towns have lately 
poured into the United States. These people are industrious, sober, and well 
disposed. Engineers and railroad-officials who have come in contact with large 
gangs of them say they are simple, light-hearted fellows, easy to manage when 
fairly treated, and only turbulent in extreme cases of real or fancied injustice. 

With the Germans the case is just the reverse. About the middle of this 
century a great number of patriotic Germans left their beloved Fatherland because 
the Sturm und Drang period had apparently ended in the death of German unity 
and freedom, and they came to our republic as to the only place where liberty 
seemed destined to flourish. Now that German unity has been accomplished 
and the might of German arms has made it respected, the true Deutscher has an 
interest and a pride in his country which impel him to identify himself with it 
in every possible way. But “the regimental system,” as Herbert Spencer calls 
it, has fostered the growth of socialism in Germany to an amazing extent; and 
when the most vindictive German Socialists find it no longer comfortable to stay 
within reach of Bismarck’s hand, they usually come to America. Carl Schurz, 
though above the average in intelligence, is in other respects a fair specimen 
of the earlier German emigrants, Instead of men like him, German political 
progress now supplies us with creatures after the order of Most, Schwab, and 
Spies. The revolutionists of 1848 became Americans in heart and soul, and 
helped to make us what we are; the anarchists of 1886 have no national feeling 
of any kind, and are doing all they can to make America a pandemonium. 

In a story published a few years ago by the German novelist Schiicking the 
contrast between the old and the new German progressives is strikingly shown. 
A patriot of ’48, now a prosperous American citizen, goes back to Germany pre- 
pared to enlighten the benighted people of his native land with revelations of 
American liberty and progress. He strays into a meeting of rampant Socialists, 
held in a beer-garden, and is so infuriated by the sentiments he hears there that 
he becomes involved in a violent quarrel, which ends in afight. The policesave 
him from being beaten to death, and, in the end, he returns to America, thor- 
oughly disgusted with the new liberalism of the Old World. 

But there is one race-division among these immigrants of our time which 
seems to be more generally bad than the Germans, and is probably the worst of 
all. The Slavic race comes to us now in large numbers and in some of its 
lowest forms. The so-called “ Hungarians,”—who are not pure Magyars, but 
chiefly Slavic denizens of Hungary,—together with their ethnic kindred the 
Czechs of Bohemia, the Russians, and the Poles, are, as we see them, for the 
most part ignorant, brutal, and ferocious, and seem hardly superior in any way 
to real savages. In gatherings of rabid anarchists these Slavs are almost sure te 
be represented, and their murderous brawls among themselves keep the com- 
munities in which they live in a state of continual turmoil. Even their churches 
are made the scenes of bloody faction-fights, and several of their congregations 
have lately resorted to the knife and pistol to decide questions about the induc- 
tion of a spiritual guide. When they work in parties they are always ready for 
a clamorous strike, and need little or no provocation to make them resort to mob- 
violence and murder. Noble and heroic exiles like Kosciusko and Pulaski 
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gave our forefathers a very lofty idea of the Slavic nature; most of the Slavie 
immigrants of to-day are doing their best to make us think that idea lamentably 
false. 

Perhaps the best of the immigrant aliens are those from Sweden and Nor- 
way and from Wales. The hardy Norsemen go straight to the Northwest, and 
the rest of the country generally hears very little about them; but they are ac- 
tively helping to develop our newer States and Territories and giving them the 
sturdy workers a newly-settled region needs. The coming Americans with Scan- 
dinavian names will do their country credit. The Welsh, who have chiefly 
settled in the mining districts of the East, are also too industrious and orderly to 
become notorious. Steadier and worthier people than they are, as a rule, cannot 
be found anywhere. 

As for the “heathen Chinee,” he really seems a good deal less black ee 
he has been painted. Many Chinamen who come from Canton or Hong-Kong 
have the vices of two civilizations, and these corrupted Asiatics are the keepers 
and habitués of the opium-joints. But the uncontaminated Celestial from the 
rice-fields of the interior is said, by those who know him intimately, to be as 
reputable a member of society as one often meets. That nearly all the China- 
men in the United States make a practice of attending closely to business is un- 
deniable. The cry of leprosy seems a little sensational, and the charge that the 
Chinese have introduced that scourge among us has, at least, not been clearly 
proved. At any rate, they have never tried to destroy our social system, or in- 
terfered in any way with the ’Melican man’s vested rights in property. In view 
of the horrible outrages perpetrated on them in Wyoming and other parts of 
the West, it must be confessed that Ah Sin has been more sinned against than 
sinning. 

If the law against Chinese immigration was necessary, there is surely good 
reason for some action of the same kind with regard to the influx of aliens from 
Europe. Some time ago certain Swiss autho:ities coolly began transporting con- 
victs to the United States. The swarm of Europeans who ought to be convicts, 
and who transport themselves .to this country at their own pleasure, is increasing 
every year; and, unless a great social upheaval on the Continent shall soon give 
‘them full occupation at home, these apostles of anarchy, plunder, and blood will 

keep up the movement as long as we allow them to come. To give such de- 
graded ruffians political rights after a few years of residence is trusting to luck 
in a way that is positively foolhardy. 

This subject of foreign immigration and naturalization is.one which ought 
to be thoroughly investigated. It is a difficult thing to handle, and just what 
would be the best way to treat it would be hard to say. Perhaps a commission 
appointed by the President could, after making itself familiar with the whole 
ground, suggest a solution of the problem. In the mean time, the matter has 
begun to attract general attention, and public feeling is becoming deeply aroused. 
The longer things are allowed to go on as they do now, the harder the final set- 

tlement will be. W. W. Crane. 
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